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MOSCOW’S MOVE 


HE concerted denunciation of the nine doctors who 

are accused of plotting against the lives of Soviet 

leaders is the gravest news to come from Russia for a 

long time. The manner of the announcement 
by Moscow radio and throughout the Russian Press is an 
unmistakable sign to the Soviet peoples and the world at large 
that a major movement of policy has already begun—a move- 
ment which is to be aimed in the first instance against the 
Jews. The closest observers of Russian affairs have seen it 
coming not only in the two months since the specific denuncia- 
tions of Zionism at the Prague trials, but for some years. It 
is impossible to say where a movement of this kind, bearing 
all the marks of careful preparation, will end, but as soon as 
its close examination is begun the tremendous breadth of its 
implications becomes apparent. The possibility of a new mass 
outbreak of anti-Semitism in the Communist countries, so soon 
after the demonstration by the late Fascist régimes of the lengths 
to which this menace can be taken, is only a beginning. The 
persistent use of the word “ Zionism ”—which is even more 
carefully distinguished from “ Semitism” in Eastern Europe 
than in the rest of the world—suggests an intensification of the 
long latent, Communist attack on Israel and a more open 
exploitation of the forces of unrest which have been so long 
at work in the vast group of Moslem countries stretching from 
Pakistan to the Atlantic. The delicacy and danger of the balance 
in the Middle East could not have been more effectively under- 
lined. And on top of all this is the statement of all the Moscow 
agencies.that the time has now come for a further strengthening 
both of the armed forces and of the Soviet internal security 
services—the twin pillars of the Russian Communist threat, 
ignorance at home and a military menace to the rest of the 
world. 

This latest Communist move is very black news, and some of 
the more wishful interpretations that have already been put on 
it look completely unconvincing. This may be, as the American 
State Department points out, a new use of an old technique— 
the accusation of medical sabotage. It may be an expression 
of the chronic Russian sense of insecurity. It may be a sign 
of a division within the innermost Kremlin circle. It may be 
a prelude to an attack on the Russian secret police. But if it 


is any of these things, or all of them, it is, for the world at large, 
the most dangerous manifestation of them for years. Nor is 
there much comfort in the possibility that the whole movement 
may blow over as suddenly as it has been forced on the public 
notice. If previous experience of the Kremlin’s way of 
announcing a major change is anything to go on, the present 
blast of announcements from Moscow is only a beginning. A 
situation has already been created in which the slightest 
relaxation of vigilance in the world at large would be dangerous, 


Impatience in Kenya 


Since the Mau Mau trouble broke out we have learned 
to distinguish between the two main types of British settler: 
the reasonable, liberal-minded type, and the illiberal, noisy 
minority whose short way with the blacks is the swift 
application of whip or noose. It is the latter with their ana- 
chronistic attitude who, more than anything else, are res- 
ponsible for a certain reluctance in the Press here to give the 
settlers completely undivided and unqualified support. This 
in turn has helped to intensify the bitter resentment which 
settlers in increasing numbers feel towards London. Mau Mau 
has been represented as quite simply a reversion to savagery, 
and so indeed it is, but quite apart from the immediate crisis 
the enormous gulf between white and black in Kenya, in 
standards of living and education, rates of pay, housing and 
the rest, can be represented as making nonsense of the British 
doctrine of co-partnership and racial equality. It is clear 
that the majority of settlers are no more satisfied with this state 
of affairs than their critics abroad, but the damage has been 
done, and what has to be reckoned with now is a new 
gulf between the settlers and London. It is not only among 
the exponents of rough and ready “justice” that impatience 
with Colonial Office rule has come to a head, and, with 
terrorism continuing, who is to say that their impatience is 
unjustified ? At Thomson’s Falls on Monday Mr. Blundell 
made it clear that the demand is now not only for sterner 
measures to put down Mau Mau, but also for the transference 
of power from Londen to Nairobi and a new constitution pro- 
viding for the government of Kenya by Kenyans of all races, 
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MOSCOW’S MOVE 


HE concerted denunciation of the nine doctors who 

are accused of plotting against the lives of Soviet 

leaders is the gravest news to come from Russia for a 

long time. The manner of the announcement 
by Moscow radio and throughout the Russian Press is an 
unmistakable sign to the Soviet peoples and the world at large 
that a major movement of policy has already begun—a move- 
ment which is to be aimed in the first instance against the 
Jews. The closest observers of Russian affairs have seen it 
coming not only in the two months since the specific denuncia- 
tions of Zionism at the Prague trials, but for some years. It 
is impossible to say where a movement of this kind, bearing 
all the marks of careful preparation, will end, but as soon as 
its close examination is begun the tremendous breadth of its 
implications becomes apparent. The possibility of a new mass 
outbreak of anti-Semitism in the Communist countries, so soon 
after the demonstration by the late Fascist régimes of the lengths 
to which this menace can be taken, is only a beginning. The 
persistent use of the word “ Zionism ”—which is even more 
carefully distinguished from “ Semitism” in Eastern Europe 
than in the rest of the world—-suggests an intensification of the 
long latent, Communist attack on Israel and a more open 
exploitation of the forces of unrest which have been so long 
at work in the vast group of Moslem countries stretching from 
Pakistan to the Atlantic. The delicacy and danger of the balance 
in the Middle East could not have been more effectively under- 
lined. And on top of all this is the statement of all the Moscow 
agencies. that the time has now come for a further strengthening 
both of the armed forces and of the Soviet internal security 
services—the twin pillars of the Russian Communist threat, 
ignorance at home and a military menace to the rest of the 
world. 

This latest Communist move is very black news, and some of 
the more wishful interpretations that have already been put on 
it look completely unconvincing. This may be, as the American 
State Department points out, a new use of an old technique— 
the accusation of medical sabotage. It may be an expression 
of the chronic Russian sense of insecurity. It may be a sign 
of a division within the innermost Kremlin circle. It may be 
a prelude to an attack on the Russian secret police. But if it 


is any of these things, or all of them, it is, for the world at large, 
the most dangerous manifestation of them for years. Nor is 
there much comfort in the possibility that the whole movement 
may blow over as suddenly as it has been forced on the public 
notice. If previous experience of the Kremlin’s way of 
announcing a major change is anything to go on, the present 
blast of announcements from Moscow is only a beginning. A 
situation has already been created in which the slightest 
relaxation of vigilance in the world at large would be dangerous, 


Impatience in Kenya 


Since the Mau Mau trouble broke out we have learned 
to distinguish between the two main types of British settler: 
the reasonable, liberal-minded type, and the illiberal, noisy 
minority whose short way with the blacks is the swift 
application of whip or noose. It is the latter with their ana- 
chronistic attitude who, more than anything else, are res- 
ponsible for a certain reluctance in the Press here to give the 
settlers completely undivided and unqualified support. This 
in turn has helped to intensify the bitter resentment which 
settlers in increasing numbers feel towards London. Mau Mau 
has been represented as quite simply a reversion to savagery, 
and so indeed it is, but quite apart from the immediate crisis 
the enormous gulf between white and black in Kenya, in 
standards of living and education, rates of pay, housing and 
the rest, can be represented as making nonsense of the British 
doctrine of co-partnership and racial equality. It is clear 
that the majority of settlers are no more satisfied with this state 
of affairs than their critics abroad, but the damage has been 
done, and what has to be reckoned with now is a new 
gulf between the settlers and London. It is not only among 
the exponents of rough and ready “ justice” that impatience 
with Colonial Office rule has come to a head, and, with 
terrorism continuing, who is to say that their impatience is 
unjustified ? At Thomson’s Falls on Monday Mr. Blundell 
made it clear that the demand is now not only for sterner 
measures to put down Mau Mau, but also for the transference 
of power from Londen to Nairobi and a new constitution pro- 
viding for the government of Kenya by Kenyans of all races, 
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under British leadership. Hitherto the emergency has been 
primarily a burden on the backs of the settlers and the loyal, 
or at any rate innocent, Africans. The real test for the Colonial 
Office begins now. These demands of the European-elected 
members of the Legislative Council are made in earnest, and 
there is every indication that if the Government. rejects their 
recommendations (one of which, not unreasonably, urges the 
appointment of a co-ordinator for all anti-Mau Mau operations, 
who would act as General Templer has acted in Malaya), there 
will be trouble of a new and different variety. 


Europe Wants Britain 


Once again the pressure is being applied to bring Britain 
into the various projects for European unity. British observers 
at the Common Assembly of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, which is now well on the way to establishing a 
common market between its members, have been tactfully 
but unmistakably given to understand that their present 
position, neither in the Community nor out of it, is inconvenient 
for all concerned. Hints are being dropped that the difficulties 
which are being experienced in connection with the European 
Defence Community treaty might be more easily overcome if 
Britain would only come in whole-heartedly. At Strasbourg 
there is no concealing the widespread hope that the Eden plan 
for closer association between the Council of Europe and the 
coal and steel and defence organisations will now be 
modified in such a way as to commit Britain still further. 
But the logic of the situation has not changed in the four months 
since Britain was last in this particular spot-light. The alterna- 
tive is to come into the Coal and Steel Community now and 
share in all the risks of its success or failure, or to stay out 
until the advantages of coming in are demonstrated beyond 
question. The latter has been the policy of the British Govern- 
ment so far and there is no reason for changing it now that 
was not equally valid months ago. The Coal and Steel 
Community is going ahead, but it has not yet become a proved 
success. Naturally, if it can be shown that it is bound to be a 
success on purely economic grounds, and if it can be shown 
in addition that Britain has more to gain by entering a European 
common market than she has to lose by giving up the existing 
Commonwealth preferences, there will be a strong case for 
revising the cautious policy towards the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity that has so far been followed. If it can also be shown 
that there is some good way of securing the best of both 
markets the ca$e will be stronger still. -But these steps should 
not be taken except with the aid of a great deal of closely 
reasoned argument. 


Two Ways with the Sudan 


While the British authorities were putting the final 
touches to their draft agreement on the Sudan before its 
presentation to the Egyptian Government on Monday, an 
Egyptian representative, Major Saleh: Salem, was paying an 
extraordinarily well-publicised visit to the Sudan, from which 
he returned with an agreement with the principal Sudanese 
parties. Since the text of the British proposals has not yet 
been published it is not possible to compare it fully with 
Major Salem's agreement. But if the British Foreign Office, 
working, it is presumed, with responsibility as well as 
deliberation, cannot produce a more honest and helpful 
document than that which the Major found time to sign, 
despite the distraction of taking part in a Dinka war dance 
in his underwear in the presence of Press photographers, then 
there is little hope for a reasonable conciusion to the negotia- 
tions. The agreement between the Egyptian Government and 
the Sudanese political parties is full of provisions which are 
better calculated to force the British hand than to secure the 
best possible arrangement in the interest of the Sudanese, and 
in particular of the southern Sudanese. Its proposals for the 
withdrawal of all British and Egyptian forces before the 
election of a Constituent Assembly and the entrusting of 
internal security to the Sudanese forces. over which the 
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Governor-General would have no authority, might conceiv- 
ably be acceptable, though the implication that both the 
Governor-General and the British forces are a menace to the 
independence of the Sudanese will not help to create the right 
atmosphere for agreement. The introduction of “ neutral 
elements ” (as distinct from British and Egyptian) into the 
Sudanese administrative staff, if suitable Sudanese cannot be 
appointed within three years, is a suggestion which appears 
to put political showmanship before the needs of practical 
government. And the restriction of the Governor-General’s 
powers to secure the fair treatment of the Southern Sudanese 
(whose interests differ considerably from those of the North) 
looks like a device for giving the last word to the Egyptians. 
All this is unhelpful. It is to be hoped that Major Salem’s 
war dance will not impress the responsible authorities in Cairo 
unduly whatever its effect may have been on the Sudanese 
tribesmen. 


The Federation Argument 


The governing factor in the negotiations or manoeuvres, 
whichever term may be preferred, regarding Central African 
Federation is the referendum to be taken on the subject in 
Southern Rhodesia in about three months’ time. Practically 
all the voters will be white, and Sir Godfrey Huggins has little 
hope of carrying federation unless he can secure the amend- 
ments which the voters demand to the existing draft scheme. 
It looks as if he has secured the bulk of what he wants to secure 
by getting the African Affairs Board, which was to be respon- 
sible directly to the Colonial Office, fitted neatly inside the 
Federal Government structure. That gives the whole thing a 
tidier look, but it is calculated to make the natives more mis- 
trustful still. And in fact it will leave the Africans of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland with less effective safeguards than 
they enjoy at present. The fundamental question regarding the 
proposed scheme is whether it is going to entrench the white 
minority still further, or whether it will open the way for the 
gradual progress of Africans towards self-government. A final 
and vital decision, subject always to the Southern Rhodesia 
referendum, is probably only a week or two away, and since 
the right to amend the Federal constitution is apparently to be 
left in the hands of the Federal Government itself, with its over- 
whelming white majority, the prospect is that, apart from the 
subjects that are still to remain in the hands of the separate 
territorial governments, the Africans will have to be content 
with taking what is given them. It is not a prospect that 
inspires any confidence. 


Labour Party and T.U.C. 


What the National Executive of the Labour Party 
expected from its extraordinary meeting with the General 
Council of the T.U.C. was never véty clear. But, on 
the key question of nationalisation, it is very clear what 
the National Executive got—nothing at all, not even fireworks. 
The T.U.C. was polite, even interested, but it was not to be 
committed. If Mr. Morgan Phillips had to have his policy 
ready for the public by the spring, let him; and if he wanted 
the T.U.C.’s advice on technicalities, its committees were avail- 
able for consultation; the T.U.C. can wait until summer. The 
Labour movement is deeply troubled. It needs a policy; it 
cannot hope to return to power without one. Will the 
nationalisation of land, chemicals and the aircraft industry, 
together with a five-year plan for industry and agriculture do ? 
In some unions there are serious doubts about the social 
value of nationalisation and its relevance to current economic 
life, but even if these be discounted, throughout the movement 
its less blithe spirits cannot see nationalisation winning an 
election. In this sense the split in the Labour Party is wider 
and deeper than ever; it is no longer agreed on its particular 
political purpose. It, no more than we, will know where it is 
going until it is there. This does not mean it will not arrive. 
But at the next election? The odds against lengthened last 
Thursday. 
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THREE MEN 


NCOMPARABLY the most important men in the Western 

World today are Mr. Churchill, General Eisenhower 

and Dr. Adenauer. It is sad that France can produce 
no one to put in the same category, or anywhere near it, 
but France has chosen so to conduct her affairs that no single 
man can remain in office long enough to achieve real great- 
ness, The nearest to that in recent years has been M. Robert 
Schuman. Our German correspondent in an article on a later 
page indicates what it has meant to Dr. Adenauer to have a 
man like the late French Foreign Minister to negotiate with 
across the Rhine. But the salient fact is that M. Schuman 
is now the late Foreign Minister, and Dr. Adenauer must 
begin over again with M. Bidauit. Our Paris correspondent, 
whose article this week undesignedly chimes well with that 
of his German colleague, is satisfied that there will be no 
radical change in French foreign policy, in particular as regards 
the European Defence Community. It is to be hoped he is 
right; but M. Mayer’s new Ministry clearly enjoys only the 
most precarious tenure, and if M. Mayer goes out M. Bidault 
goes with him. For elements of stability, therefore, it is 
necessary to turn to the three statesmen named above, subject 
to the qualification that a General Election is due in Germany 
in June, and it is not to be assumed necessarily that Dr. 
Adenauer will be Chancellor of the Federal Republic in July. 
But that is nearly six months ahead. Meanwhile Mr. Churchill 
is more firmly established than he was on the morrow of the 
General Election in 1951, and General Eisenhower is about 
to enter on a four-year tenure of office terminable, within that 
limit, only by death. In these three men the world must place 
its trust in the months immediately ahead. 

It is on General Eisenhower that the eyes of humanity will 
be fixed next Tuesday. That will be his crowded hour of 
glorious life, when he delivers his First (perhaps his only) 
Inaugural, and sets the line for American policy for the next 
two years at least. In that period, even in the five months 
and more during which Dr. Adenauer can count on being 
in office, immensely much may happen for good or ill. 
Paradoxically enough, Mr. Churchill is for the moment the 
least important of the three men. America, with her immense 
financial and material resources. wields, and must wield, more 
power in the Western world for good or ill than any other 
State. General Eisenhower is far from being supreme in the 
United States. The American Constitution has seen to that. 
But assuming office with the prestige of a sweeping electoral 
victory behind him he need fear little serious opposition in at 
any rate the first half of his first Congressional term. His 
policy is not to be predicted in any detail. But this at least 
is certain: it will be radically different from what Senator 
Taft’s would have been. It will be surprising if next Tuesday 
the new President does not lay stress rather on the service 
America can render to the world than on the material advan- 
tages America can secure in the world. It is of the first 
importance that he knows Europe as he does and has worked 
as closely and harmoniously with Mr. Churchill as he has. 
Speculation about what passed between the two men in New 
York last week is idle, and rumour, however confident, may 
be disregarded. What is certain is that the conversations which 
took place were beneficial to both, and that any doubts 
about the opportuneness of Mr. Churchill’s brief visit to 
America at this time have been decisively dispelled. 

If the main issues to be dealt with in the coming year are 
to be defined, they reduce themselves to two, the problem of 
Asia and the problem of Europe. so vast that between them 
they cover almost half the universe. On a closer analysis 


what emerge as the primary tasks are the restoration of peace 
in Korea and the consolidation of the defence of Western 
Europe. From our own point of view the latter is the more 
immediately important. All is not going well in Western 
Europe. General Ridgway has uttered repeated, stern and 
necessary warnings of the inadequacy of the forces as arrayed 
against the possible aggression from the east. To the actual 
numerical reckoning must be added, no doubt, a computation of 
the superiority in atomic weapons enjoyed by America and 
Britain over the Soviet Union, though it may be doubted 
whether anyone on earth knows what in fact that superiority 
is. Whatever it may be, it does little to discount the value of 
land and air forces, in both of which Russia’s predominance 
is considerable and unquestioned. N.A.T.O. needs more men 
and more aeroplanes, more tanks and more guns. For the men 
it can look most hopefully to Germany, for the guns and muni- 
tions to the United States. It can only get them if the European 
Defence Community treaty is ratified by both Germany and 
France and if the threats of a curtailment of American aid for 
Europe are defeated by General Eisenhower and his supporters 
in Congress. In regard to E.D.C., Dr. Adenauer is doing all, 
and almost more than all, that one man could do. He is shot at 
from both sides. His Socialists under Herr Ollenhauer are as 
irreconcilably hostile to the ratification of the E.D.C. treaty as 
they were under Dr. Schumacher. And he has to reach agree- 
ment with a France represented by a palpably unstable Govern- 
ment including no M. Schuman and demanding various 
acceptable or inacceptable modifications of the treaty. 

This is a grave situation, and the Chancellor did well to 
emphasise its gravity in his statement in Bonn on Monday. 
His declaration that “ every week and every month that ratifi- 
cation is put off strengthens the Kremlin’s hope of a disruption 
of the west” is the kernel of the whole problem. It is pro- 
foundly true, and no one can doubt that the Kremlin has 
justification for its hope. If there is anything to France’s 
interest it is that Dr. Adenauer should be kept in office, and 
that through the ratification of the E.D.C. treaty the forces of 
N.A.T.O. should be increased by the addition of a powerful 
and efficient German contingent. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden 
are right in saying that on the whole the danger of war is 
receding, but it is a mistake to say it too emphatically or too 
often. The fact is that Russia is inscrutable and unpredictable. 
It is easy to find arguments telling against belief in imminent 
war, but it is almost as easy to find arguments telling in favour 
of it. Russia may or may not be increasing her own armed 
forces. For that matter, she has little need to. But she is 
trebling the military strength of East Germany. Marshal Tito 
has just been appealing for help in the defence of his frontiers, 
beyond which satellite and Russian troops are massing 
ominously. Russia has as yet returned no answer to the Allied 
Note of last September on a Four-Power meeting on German 
and European settlement, and none is looked for to this week’s 
renewed attempt to get the Soviet Government to discuss a 
peace treaty with the unhappy Austria. Add to this the steady 
progress in welding all the satellite States into a single whole 
under unchallenged and unquestioned Russian domination, and 
it will be seen what incredible levity it is to exchange blithe 
assurances that Russia never means to attack, and on the 
strength of that to abandon all concern for the organisation of 
that defence the absence of which forms a _ clamant 
invitation to Russia to take action. General Ridgway knows 
the deficiencies of the defensive forces he commands. The 
one glaring deficiency is the absence of any German 
contingent, and for that France is as responsible as Germany, 
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or more so. M. Mayer spoke on Wednesday of submitting 
the E.D.C. treaty to the Assembly for ratification and setting 
the various Parliamentary committees to work on it. That 
will be no rapid process, and if a prior agreement on the Saar 
is to be insisted on the delay may be protracted. 

Who is to bring Europe to its senses? Mr. Dean Acheson, 
still for four more days Secretary of State, appears to have 
called on Mr. Churchill for a firmer lead. He may be meditat- 
ing one on Jamaican beaches. But, while this country has no 
desire to repudiate its responsibilities, it is not to London that 
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the world looks for a lead four days before the inauguration 
of a new American President, particularly a President of such 
prowess and potentialities as Dwight Eisenhower. Whatever 
the substance of his declaration, it will consist of no empty 
words. He has been thinking his problems out, particularly the 
problem of Korea, and indeed of all Asia, clarified by his brief 
visit to that battle-zone. He has talked them out with Mr. 
Churchill. His day is at hand, and all the world turns question- 
ing and hopeful eyes on him. If he has a lead to give no one 
in Europe will grudge either him or his country the credit for it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


I was Philip Guedalla, I think, who said that history 
never repeats itself, but historians always do. To say that 
history never repeats itself may be going a little far—it 
certainly does seem to plagiarise itself a little at times—but the 
habit of citing something that happened a century or so ago 
as a guide to what may be expected to happen in only super- 
ficially similar circumstances today is usually carried much 
too far. Mr. Dean Acheson, I see, has been at it this week. 
He has been comparing Britain’s alleged complacency about 
the situation in the Middle East with British colonial policy 
which led to the War of Independence. All that can be said 
about that is that the two are about as similar as a pea and 
a penguin. But the War of Independence and the circumstances 
surrounding it have a strange fascination for analogists 
Thirteen States in North America, the argument runs, formed 
the United States of America—just like that. Why can’t the 
States of Europe do the same ? To begin with, because the 
States of North America were not States at all (till the war 
broke out); they were colonies. They had the same form of 
government, spoke the same language, used the same currency, 
inherited the same traditions, and numbered in all something 
less than three million people. That, as I say, to begin with. 
But it will do very well to end with too. Comparison with 
conditions im modern Europe is an exercise anyone is capable 
of developing for himself. 
* * * * 

Glimpses into the past have their interest. I happened this 
week to be turning over the files of The Spectator for no 
more than twenfy years ago (we can do six times as well 
as that when we try; we shall soon) and came on two items 
that seem worth mentioning. One was a letter beginning, 
“Sir, Low indeed has The Spectator fallen.” (All -the poor 
thing had done was to start publishing crossword puzzles.) 
The other was an article “New Light on the Atom,” by 
J. D. Cockcroft. I suppose Sir John Cockcroft would consider 
that there is still newer light to shed by this time. 

* * * * 


Sir John Wilson, Keeper of the Queen’s Philatelic 
Collection, has been defending the new 24d. and 14d. stamps 
against critics. I find it astonishing that any critics of the 
stamps should exist. I have licked stamps in six successive 
reigns, and have never affixed one of them to an envelope with 
the same pleasure that I do the present ones. Indeed I have 
difficulty in refraining from buying far too many of them at 
a time for the sheer delight of seeing them in the mass. The 
credit must be shared—in not quite equal parts. First comes 
the Queen, for providing so charming a subject for the 
engraver, second the designer for supplying so dignified and 
simple a setting. If people don’t like this, what, I wonder, 
do they like. Probably the combination of Epstein and Stanley 
Spencer which is to adorn Llandaff Cathedral. This seems 
to suggest a new supplication in the Litany. 

* * * * 


The deaths of the Bishop of Lichfield and the Headmaster 
of Harrow within twenty-four hours of each other are a 
grievous blow. I had known the Bishop rather the longer and 
rather the better of the two, but it would be hard to say which 
inspired the higher regard. Dr. Moore impressed his personality 


on Harrow in a very real way and would quite clearly have 
done so more; and the more he succeeded in impressing it 
the better for the characters of the individual boys. The 
death of Dr. Woods follows hard on his visit to the Far and 
Middle East in connection with the world-wide mission in the 
R.A.F. He wrote to me towards the end of November from 
Hong Kong (beginning characteristically “ I hope all goes well 
with you and your labours; it is too long since we met”) to 
ask that the air-mail edition of The Spectator should be sent 
to him. The request having been passed on to the relevant 
department without the necessary explanation, a postcard 
arrived some time in December suggesting that the address on 
the wrapper should be “ The Right Rev. the Bishop of Lich- 
field ” (it should, indeed, have been “ The Lord Bishop ”) not 
“Edward Lichfield Esq.” Few men diffused such genuine 
_and unaffected warmth of heart, and few will be more missed 
by their friends—who included, in ties of real friendship, the 
late King and all his family. 
* * * * 

When anyone, after failing to get satisfaction from 
Annandale’s or Ogilvie’s Dictionaries or the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, turns to me I naturally swell a little. But we must 
move cautiously. I am asked for the true derivation of 
Hogmanay. Well, the true derivation of Hogmanay is—when 
I come to think of it, what is it? Now the essential thing 
in life is not to know things oneself—there are far too many 
things to know—but to know where to find them when you 
want them. Actually I don’t in the least want to know the 
derivation of Hogmanay. I don’t mind if it has no derivation. 
It seems to have been some barbarous festival observed to this 
day by Picts and Scots. But I do, of course, want to be 
obliging, and if anyone does, quite unintelligibly, desire to know 
what Hogmanay is derived from I am anxious to help. But 
the plain answer, so far as I can discover, is that nobody knows. 
The Oxford English Dictionary—the twelve-volume edition— 
must remain the highest authority till Cambridge rises to its 
responsibilities and turns out something better, and the O.E.D. 
on this point can do no better than endeavour to conceal its 
ignorance. Three and a half inches of minute print say noth- 
ing more than that Hogmanay comes from an old French word 
in which .gui—mistletoe—is one constituent. There are some 
things that are best left severely alone, and I am convinced 
that Hogmanay is one of them. “ Drink deep, or taste not 
the Pierian spring.” 1 am against deep drinking. 

* * * * 


Have you been solicited on behalf of an organisation called 
“The International University Society”? Resistance is 
recommended. I gather that the names of Sir Ernest Barker, 
Professor T. J. Haarhoff, of Witwatersrand University and Dr. 
Helen Wodehouse, a former Mistress of Girton, are invoked 
on its behalf. As to that, I would only suggest that before 
being inveigled you should consult either Sir Ernest Barker, 
Professor Haarhoff or Dr. Wodehouse. They are all in 
Who's Who. 

* * * * 
FLIES TO DISCUSS REARMAMENT 
Daily Mail headline. 


Defence against spiders, no doubt. JANUS. 
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_ Of anti-Parliamentary campaign in progress. 
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From Pinay to Mayer 


By D. R. GILLIE 


OST French Cabinet crises are unnecessary and 
regrettable. The last one was particularly so. But, 
unnecessary and regrettable as they are, they 

naturally occur along the lines of tension in French politics. 
They cannot but happen in a significant way. 

A French commentator has remarked that 1952 will be 
remembered as Pinay’s year. That is the principal reason why 
he fell. One of the least attractive aspects of the French 
Republican tradition is Parliamentary jealousy of men who 
amass personal prestige in the country. This emotion is 
particularly strong in an Assembly which is failing to provide 
a basis for steady government like the present one. On the 
evening that ended with M. Pinay’s resignation the speeches 
that pleased were all those that assured the Assembly that it 
need not have a bad conscience and that there was some kind 
The Assembly 
seemed indeed to be claiming to be above criticism. This 
attitude became quite grotesque after M. Pinay had walked 
out on the Deputies, instead of waiting for the inevitable 
adverse vote. 

M. Pinay during his nine months in power had done 
Parliamentary institutions in France an immense service. By 
splitting the Gaullists he had brought thirty more Deputies into 
active Parliamentary politics, thereby making it possible for 
the Socialists to go into opposition. No longer was every party 
that accepted Parliamentary government forced into a vast 
unnatural alliance in order that there should be a Government 
at all. Further, M. Pinay’s own success in convincing a large 
part of the nation that he was a fellow-citizen doing his best, 
and not merely one of “them” at it again, meant indirectly 
an access of popular support to the institutions which had 
brought him into power and to which he showed undeviating 
loyalty. 

It was M. Pinay’s unexpected personal impact on the 
political situation in France that set going the series of events 
that brought him down and is continuing to bear fruit. The 
final blow to his premiership was, paradoxically enough, the 
triumphant success at a by-election in South Paris of M. Paul 
Coirre, who had left the Gaullists in order to support him. 
The Gaullists lost two-thirds of their votes as compared with 
January, 1951. With municipal elections approaching this was 
indeed a writing on the wall for them. Their first triumph 
and indeed their high-water mark of success, had been in the 
last municipal elections, those of 1947, when they claimed 
to have received thirty-eight per cent. of the votes. The 
Parliamentary elections of 1951 had already shown a decline 
from this to twenty-two per cent. A further decline would 
have the gravest consequences for a party that was proposing 
to take on its shoulders the whole burden of French national 
renewal. 

It was clear that the criticisms of the Gaullists for a negative 
attitude to current affairs, and for hoping to achieve power 
through national disaster, were having their effect. The 
indirect assistance given to M. Pinay by abstention was not 
enough to exculpate them. But to go further in support of a 
man who had split their party, carrying off a quarter of their 
deputies into the hostile camp, was a humiliation too great to 
be faced. The only solution which could preserve Gaullist 
unity was an agreement to go all out to bring M. Pinay down, 
and then to play a “ constructive ” part in the ensuing Cabinet 
crisis. This Gaullist decision meant that M. Pinay could only 
survive if ail the members of all the parties forming his 
coalition were loyal to him. Notoriously they were not. When 
the wish of the Catholic M.R.P. to give a Christmas present to 
recipients of family allowances became too great to be con- 
tained by the:r sense of public responsibility, M. Pinay knew 
he was defeated. He at last lost his sorely tried temper, told 
the Assemb.y it was disgracing itself in the presence of the 
public galleries (which it was do:ng) and waiked out of it. 
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The Gaullists now found that is was not so easy to enter 
the game of making Governments as it had been to take part 
in destroying them. The Radicals were convinced that the 
Gaullist problem would be settled for ever by a further split if 
pressure was maintained, and showed no desire to enter a 
coalition with them. The only friends the Gaullists could find 
were the M.R.P., who were in disgrace with Radicals and 
Independents for having brought down M. Pinay, and were 
therefore themselves lonely. M.R.P. and Gaullists have also 
this in common—that they are both post-war parties whom the 
older groups—Radicals, Socialists and Independents—resent 
as intruders. They are no longer in a position to prevent the 
abandonment of proportional representation, and have to fear 
a very serious reverse without it. So, although the M.R.P. 
and the Gaullists are completely opposed on the issue of the 
European Army which was later to be made the shibboleth of 
the crisis, these two parties drew together. 

The Gaullist leaders decided that M. Bidault would be their 
candidate for the premiership, and thought that even his first 
failure to form a Government was not final. In order to secure 
a united front of the party against M. René Mayer, the test of 
the European Army was chosen, and agreement was obtained 
from all the deputies that the severest vote-discipline would 
be observed. M. Mayer is a determined champion of the 
European idea and of Franco-German reconciliation, though 
critical of some of the details of the draft E.D.C. treaty. It was 
not thought that he could satisfy the Gaullists. It is now 
common knowledge that he did—aided by the Gaullist rank- 
and-file’s dread of being again accused of playing the part of 
wreckers. The Gaullist leaders had to choose between avoiding 
another split and voting for a course that they and the General 
disapproved. 

It is possible that things would have turned otherwise if 
General de Gaulle had not happened to be in a nursing-home 
undergoing an operation on his eye—a circumstance which 
only became public later. But the fact remains that this party, 
built to be the instrument of a man destined by Providence 
to renew his country, has turned out very like other French 
parties—that is to say with leaders who are more like chair- 
men than party-leaders in the English sense. It has rejected the 
grim views of the General, who feared that in touching pitch 
it would become defiled. It has been drawn into the present 
French system of politics, which will probably become easier 
(though not easy) to work in consequence. It was not only 
a clumsy constitution that had made the formation of Govern- 
ments such a problem but the refusal of a large body of 
deputies on the right as well as on the left to play ball. At . 
the same time the change makes it much more likely that some 
constitutional reforms will in fact be carried out. 

But what about the European Army? M. Mayer has said 
three important things in this respect: that an agreement on 
the Saar should be reached before the E.D.C. treaty and the 
Bonn treaty are ratified; that supplementary protocols should 
be negotiated to secure, amongst other things, the unity and 
integrity of the French Army and the French Union; that the 
vote on the treaty should be a free vote, i.e. not a vote of con- 
fidence. The first of these statements is by far the most 
important. The second has been interpreted by M. Mayer him- 
self to the M.R.P. as meaning that French units serving in 
the European Army and in the French Overseas Army should 
be interchangeable, and that there should be one, not two, 
French officers’ corps. The third can be interpreted as referring 
to the “question of confidence” as defined by the French 
constitution. Governments have threatened to resign in the 
past—and indeed have _ resigned—without applying _ this 
mechanism. If. to use M. Mayer’s own words, each deputy 
is to be left free to follow his own conscience, the Prime 
Minister can claim the same freedom to resign if the Assembly 
rejects an important treaty—and he can tell the Assembly so 
in advance. 

Before the crisis there was a grave problem of how to find 
a majority to ratify the treaty, and it was already clear that 
some supplementary agreements would be necessary to secure 
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it. M. René Mayer has only stated this with sufficient skill 
to get the Gaullist votes. Perhaps he will find, at a later date, 
that he was too clever in the matter, when the critics of the 
treaty, Gaullist and others, start telling him that they reascn- 
ably interpreted his words otherwise. M. Mayer is a 
philosophic man, and will no doubt reply that he had to form 
a Government in order to get the Budget passed into law, and 
find money to pay the nation’s servants—and that you cannot 
solve every problem at once. Perhaps, indeed, when the treaty 
comes up for ratification, somebody else will be Prime Minister. 
It might almost be called probable. At all events, the French 
Government has not turned its back on its European policy. 
Nor is it likely to do so. 


Adenauer and Schuman 
By ERNST FRIEDL AENDER ee 


S long as M. Schuman was at the Quai d'Orsay Franco- 

German relations were of a peculiar character. Since 

M. Schuman’s reign has come to an end for the time 

being, it may be useful to analyse the official policy of France 

in regard to Germany during the last few years. Only on the 

basis of such an analysis will it be possible to form an opinion 

on the trend of future events, which is difficult enough con- 

sidering the unpredictable fluctuations of French party 
politics. 

To coming historians the Schuman epoch will appear as an 
epoch of consistent French distrust and fear of Germany allied 
with constructive European projects. These projects, such as 
the Schuman Plan itself and the original Pleven Plan, were 
launched by France. The strange and contradictory feature 
about these great plans was that they were meant to satisfy 
both the French minority of genuine advocates of Franco- 
German reconciliation and of a European federation and the 
French majority which, if not strictly anti-German, was and is 
in favour of the greatest possible safeguards against the rebirth 
of a strong and sovereign Germany. Thus the Schuman Plan 
could be interpreted as the first step towards a European 
federation between equal partners and also as the last desperate 
effort to “internationalise” the Ruhr. Thus the European 
Defénce Community could be taken at its face-value and also 
as the last means of preventing a German national army. The 
same is true of the European Political Community, the pro- 
visional draft of which was debated in Strasbourg last week. 


On this basis it is evident that M. Schuman’s foreign policy, ’ 


as far as Germany was concerned, has always been a case of 
skating on thin ice. M. Schuman himself has been persistently 
far ahead of French public opinion and also of his own staff 
at the Quai d’Orsay. For the French Foreign Minister of the 
last few years has really been leading the vanguard of true 
French Europeans. Only in so far as his projects could be 
made palatable to the majority of French politicians was there 
any hope of their finding parliamentary approval. It was partly 
a matter of timing. But above all the “fear the Germans” 
majority of Frenchmen will only consent to any supra-national 
authority, which to them is identical with a supra-national 
system of controlling Germany, if all other means of con- 
trolling Germany, by the occupation régime or otherwise inter- 
nationally, are no longer employable. It is a case of Europe 
as a last resort, not as a principal aim. 

It is also a case of what is to be done to avoid the most 
immediate danger. to France at a given moment. When the 
plan for a European Defence Community was launched, the 
most immediate danger was a German national army, which at 
that time was what the Americans wanted. The E.D.C. 
appeared as the French answer to this danger, as a plan which 
would in any case delay action considerably. But when the 
E.D.C. treaty was signed, when ratification approached, the 
former salvation from the German national army became itself 
the most immediate threat. 

There are always two dangers seemingly facing the French 
in connection with Germany. One is German national strength. 
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The other is being left alone with Germany in any kind of 
international or supra-national organisation. This second 
danger of a séte-d-téte with Germany may seem extremely 
irrational, considering the presence of American and 
British troops in Germany, considering N.A.T.O. and the 
system of supplementary alliances. But nevertheless the fear 
has been the paramount motive in French politics during the 
last few weeks. It was the greatest force behind the latest 
Cabinet crisis, which has proved to be an E.D.C. crisis. It is 
useless at present to discuss with Frenchmen what will be the 
French attitude if, after a possible breakdown of the E.D.C., a 
German national army appears again on the political horizon. 
At present the French are not threatened with a German 
national army but with the E.D.C. which they consider to be 
a téte-d-iéte with Germany. The majority of Frenchmen seem 
to be unable to choose “the lesser evil” once and for all. 
This is apparent both in the choice between a European army 
and a German national army and in the choice of whom to 
fear most—the Russians or the Germans. 

Now what is the German position amidst this confusion 
and after the disappearance of M. Schuman from the scene of 
European politics ? Dr. Adenauer has unquestionably been 
the ideal partner for M. Schuman’s European policy. Dr. 
Adenauer is himself a great European. His advantage over his 
French colleague consisted in the fact that his position in 
domestic politics was far more stable and secure. Dr. Adenauer, 
too, has been far ahead of public opinion in his country, but he 
has commanded a safe‘ though small majority in Parliament 
since 1949. A German Chancellor, according to the consti- 
tution, can only be ousted by a vote of censure if the majority 
voting against him at the same time agrees on his successor. 
This makes any German Government far more stable, since 
“ negative ” majorities cannot, as in France, provoke a Govern- 
ment crisis. 

Dr. Adenauer during the last three years has used his 
stronger domestic position in two ways in his foreign policy. 
He has consisteatly followed in the wake of French initiative 
in the European field. He has furthermore time and again 
gone to the extreme limit of “unpopular” concessions to 
France in the full knowledge that he could take more upon 
himself than his weaker French colleague. With any German 
Chancellor but Dr. Adenauer, M. Scauman would probably 
have failed long ago. This statement is also true the other way 
round, in so far as Dr. Adenauer knew very well that any 
French Foreign Minister succeeding M. Schuman would make 
a Franco-German rapprochement more difficult. For. Dr. 
Adenauer the best and most progressive European policy was 
and is at the same time the best German policy. The same 
identity of purpose as far as European and French policies 
were concerned was to be found in M. Schuman. The differ- 
ence lay in the respective strength of domestic opposition. 

A French Government which has to look for Gaullist 
support, a French Foreign Minister who is primarily more 
French than European, must necessarily change the situation. 
Dr. Adenauer can no longer look forward to French initiative 
which makes constructive use of a basic distrust, which, in other 
words, turns French fear of Germany into European action. 
He can therefore no longer follow in the wake of a French 
policy for Europe. He will sooner or later be forced to take 
the initiative himself. This is extremely difficult, since anything 
bearing the trademark “ made in Germany ” is bound to rouse 
French suspicion from the start. On the other hand Dr. 
Adenauer cannot allow the European situation to deteriorate 
into competitive nationalism. So far official German comment 
regarding the laiest developments in France has been extremely 
cautious and rather on the optimistic side. But the bitter truth 
that there has been a setback for Europe is bound to make itself 
apparent sooner or later. 

To overcome the E.D.C. crisis by amendments to the treaty 
is a sound idea, as long as the amendments are progressive 
improvements. But, if the ameniments more or less annul 
the spirit and the true meaning of a European Defen-e Com- 
munity, if the amendments virtually reinstate national armies, 
what then? This would mean the E.D.C.’s funeral. It would, 
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though satisfying the Gaullists, meet with a new wave of oppo- 
sition from other French quarters, and would possibly provoke 
a new French Cabinet crisis. It seems very unlikely that a 
German nationalist army could be acceptable to either France 
or Germany. On the other hand it seems impossible to inte- 
grate all other armies, to leave the French national army intact 
and to embody this evident contradiction under the heading 
of E.D.C. 

It must also be considered that this is a year of national 
elections in Germany. This renders it almost impossible for 
Dr. Adenauer to make further concessions to France con- 
cerning both the E.D.C. and the Saar problem, all the more 
as he has already gone to the limit in giving in to France during 
the time when M. Schuman was at the helm of French foreign 
policy. The chances of Dr. Adenauer’s coalition being returned 
to power have not been enhanced anyway by the E.D.C. crisis, 
which the Opposition interprets as a failure of the Chancellor’s 
foreign policy. The constitutional tangle concerning the E.D.C. 
and the contractual agreements makes the situation still more 
difficult. 

The German Opposition under Dr. Schumacher and after his 
death has consistently stated that France was out to gain 
hegemony in Europe. It will probably be easier during the next 
few months to depict French policy as nationalist ‘and anti- 
European than it has been in the past. Heretofore it has 
always been possible to point to M. Schuman as the example 
of a great Frenchman who was also a great European. To 
whom is one to point now ? Dr. Adenauer has never been in 
a more difficult position. 


Vacation Work 
By J. F. WOLFENDEN* 


ESPONSIBLE estimates suggest that seventy per cent. 
of all university students take up some paid vacation 
employment, and that each of them spends, on an 

average, eight weeks each year in this way. Is that a good 
thing ? At the present time this question is by no means 
rhetorical or (in the pejorative sense) academic. It has to be 
answered, as a matter of practical decision, by a great many 
undergraduates and their parents; and the university authorities 
themselves thought it sufficiently important to select it as one 
of the three topics for discussion at the Home Universities 
Conference just before Christmas. 

One distinction must be made at the outset. Many courses 
of university study require that those who follow them should 
spend some time, outside university terms, in practical work 
of a relevant kind. Students of medicine, agriculture or 
engineering, for example, find that as part of their university 
courses they must spend part of their vacations in hospitals, 
farms or workshops, translating into real life the lessons of 
the lecture-room. Time spent in such “ vocational ” activities 
should be excluded from this discussion, since it represents 
work which is in principle university work although it is done 
outside the university’s walls. 

The real problem. concerns gainful employment which has 
no planned connection with an undergraduate’s university 
studies. The Christmas postman, the pea-canner described so 
vividly by Mr. Oliver Crawford in the Spectator “ Under- 
graduate Page ” last week, the summer-holiday bus-conductor, 
the guide to Americans in London, the temporary barman— 
each of these is busily engaged on a job remote from his 
term-time studies. And he is doing it, with very few excep- 
tions, not “for experience” or on any other high-falutin’ 
pretext, but starkly and frankly to make some money. 

It is often thought that tradition in Scotland and customary 
practice in the United States and Canada are relevant evidence, 
where the question of vacation work and earnings is concerned. 
Both, for different reasons, are misleading. The “sack of 
oatmeal ” tradition and the arrangement of the Scottish year 
in such a way as to allow the crofter’s son to divide his life 
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between philosophy and farming belong to a time when public 
money was not yet as generously available as it is now. There 
were virtues in these habits, and there are many who deplore 
their passing. But the whole picture has been changed by 
the introduction into it of a nation-wide system of grants. 
Similarly, the practice of working one’s way through college, 
accepted as normal by the large majority of American under- 
graduates, began because there was no system of financial aid 
from public funds. 

Nor is this practice confined to vacation-time. Anybody 
who has lived in an American university and had his shoes 
cleaned, his newspapers delivered and his milk-shake served 
by fellow-undergraduates must have wondered, with an uneasy 
conscience, how much academic work was.being neglected by 
those who were ministering to his personal comfort in this way. 
It is at least doubtful whether either the Scots or the Americans 
would today deliberately institute practices which, granted the 
virtues they encourage, must inevitably distract the mind and 
energies of the student from his primary purpose. There seems 
to be no particular point in making virtues of those necessities 
which our own more lavish scholarship system has in great 
part removed. 

“In great part.” yes. But have they not, it might be asked, 
been removed altogether ? Is it not the case that nowadays 
grants and scholarships are adequate, account being taken of 
parental contributions, to cover all the legitimate needs of a 
university student ?_ Why does he need to spend his vacation 
making money ? The answer must be that it is not quite 
as simple as that, for at least three reasons. 

First, these grants are intended, whether they come from 
the Ministry of Education or from the local education 
authorities, to cover students’ costs at an adequate but modest 
standard. Every three years each university is asked by the 
Ministry of Education to make an estimate, under specified 
headings, of the total annual cost to a student of pursuing its 
courses; and on these figures the maximum amount of a State 
scholarship is based. The universities do not find it easy to 
assess a student’s legitimate spending on clothes or pocket- 
money. Clearly, nobody wants to prevent any student from 
taking a reasonably full part in the activities of his college 
or univessity. On the other hand, it would not be reasonable 
to expect public funds to cover all the near-luxuries which 

“make all the difference.” The holiday abroad, the books 
beyond the utilitarian minimum, the extra evening frock, the 
occasional glass of sherry—all entirely justifiable expenses, but 
hardly legitimate claims on public funds. It is precisely these 
items which vacation employment makes possible. 

Secondly, the grants are intended to cover the expenses of 
the student. But there are a good many who find that, 
especially in the long university vacations, they are a serious 
charge on the family budget at home. It is often said that 
parents are less willing today than they were in former times 
to sacrifice in the cause of their children’s education their own 
money or standards of living; and in some cases that is 
undeniably true. But in some cases also there simply is no 
margin; and a healthy student appetite can make a disastrous 
hole in a family budget. Further, the student himself has his 
pride, and he is very firmly not going to be a charge on his 
parents if he can help it. He feels this especially strongly 
if he has been off the family pay-roll for two years during his 
National Service period. So he turns to vacation employment 
to earn his holiday keep. 

Thirdly, different local education authorities adopt different 
rates in fixing the amounts of their awards. The Minister of 
Education has recommended that the State scholarship rates 
should be adopted by all local education authorities; but they 
have not all found themselves able to do this. So it can happen 
that two boys, with identical claims and identical financial 
backgrounds, receive different amounts of grant becavfse they 
live in different places. One of them will obviously be attracted 
to gainful employment in his vacations more forcibly than 
the other. Further. whereas the Ministry formerly made an 
automatic vacation allowance, it now requires that where the 
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parents’ income is above a certain point this allowance will 
only be made when a case for it can be established. So 
vacation employment finds another ally. 

Nor is it only the man whose income comes from scholarships 
and grants who is affected. Many of the surviving twenty-per- 
cent. for whom the father pays are often worse off than the 
scholarship-holder; and they need the vacation money no less 
than he does. From the side of the student the root-motive 
is self-help. And nobody will quarrel with that. Rather we 
should welcome it as a sign of independence. The important 
thing is that this whole business should not get out of hand. 
The primary purpose in life of a university student is, or 
should be, academic, for whatever else a university may be it 
is primarily an institution for higher education. And that 
purpose persists through vacations as well as term-time. 
Vacations are not holidays. They include holidays, as they 
include some time for academic study and some time for 
making money and some time for all manner of other things. 
In former days the (only slightly exaggerated) formulation was 
that terms existed in order that tutors might tell their pupils 
what to read in the vacation. If a large part of that vacation 
is now to be spent not in academic study but in canning peas 
somebody is going to suggest before long that it might be 
more profitably spent at the university itself and that the 
Cambridge Long Vacation Term should be universalised. We 
shall have reached the point of nonsense if students come 
back after each vacation in order to recruit their physical 
energies for the next vacation’s toil. 


Feminism Today 
By LADY PAKENHAM 


HE time has at last come when the self-respecting 

intelligent woman need no longer call herself a feminist. 

During the first fifty years of our century the great 
women were all feminists—the Pankhursts, Josephine Butler, 
Virginia Woolf and the rest. Even Eleanor Rathbone, who 
died at the turn of the half-century, and whom Mr. Gollancz 
in his autobiography calls “the greatest woman of her day,” 
was a great feminist—perhaps the last of them. At any rate, 
it is a fairly safe guess that the great women of the next fifty 
years will not be known for their feminism. 

We need not seek far for the cause of this change. The 
battle is over. The women have won. There are scarcely 
any positions of power or responsibility in which we should 
be surprised to find women. They have even faced up to and 
accepted some of the harsher fruits of their victory. How 
often has one not read some version of that ever-recurrent 
lament in the correspondence columns of the Press: “ Has 
the modern man lost all sense of chivalry? An elderly lady 
boarded a bus during the rush-hour today, loaded with parcels, 
but not one man rose to offer her his seat. This act of, surely, 
common courtesy was left to me. (signed) Another Elderly 
Lady.” To which comes the inevitable reply: “No man is 
going to give up his seat to a ‘lady’ after the treatment I 
received from one last week. When I offered her mine she 
declined it curtly, saying she didn’t want chivalry from 
(signed) Mere Male.” 

Though the main feminist battle is over, there are of course 
skirmishes still going on in the outlying parts of our social 
life. As happens after all prolonged wars, various pockets of 
resistance still remain to be reduced, “and there is a certain 
amount of “cleaning-up” to be done. All honour to the 
determined Amazons who conduct these minor but heroic 
operations. There is the “Society for Moral and Social 
Hygiene,” with its paper The Shield and it battle for sex- 
equality and justice in public morality. There is “St. Joan’s 
Social and Political Alliance,” and many other devoted organi- 
sations. Apart from these, there are countless unorganised 
individuals, men and women, who note with regret the back- 
ward areas where anti-feminism still lurks, aware of criticism 
but obstinate. 
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For example—Oxford and Cambridge, where women cannot 
dine at the “ high table” of a man’s college, and no head of a 
woman’s college has yet been Vice-Chancellor. The House 
of Lords, where peeresses in their own right cannot take their 
seats. Above all the Civil Service, where women are still paid 
less than men for the same work. But, despite these ugly relics 
of sex-jealousy and obscurantism, the main feminist fight has 
indeed been won, and active young women today are off to 
fresh wars and problems new. 

Is it too early, in fact, to begin detecting the signs of reaction, 
perhaps even a hint of dead-sea fruit in the mouths of the victors 
themselves? In his Aftermath Mr. Churchill wrote: 
“ Justice, that eternal fugitive from the councils of conquerors, 
had passed over to the opposite camp.” One seems to catch 
hints that his process is already at work among some of the 
women of today. With a few of them it takes the form of a 
vague feeling that they have won more freedom than they bar- 
gained for. With others, there is a definite move to rebuild 
the shattered male image. Witness Miss Monica Dickens’ 
forthright pronouncement to the numerous readers of Woman's 
Own: “Men are born with a lord and master instinct. They 
think they are the rulers of the earth, and of course they are. 
Women are not equipped to rule.” 

Any counter-feminist movement of this kind is enormously 
strengthened by a parallel change in women’s ambitions. The 
restitution of motherhood to a more honourable and exciting 
place in our national life has undoubtedly gone hand-in-hand 
with the decline in feminism. It is possible to trace echoes of 
these social changes in many unexpected quarters—for example 
in women’s attitude to the marriage service. I can remember 
a time when the bride-to-be eagerly debated the pros and cons 
of including the word “ obey ” in her promise to “ love honour 
and obey” her husband. More often than not the “ obey” 
was quietly dropped. Nowadays I am assured that this once 
burning question is never even mentioned. Similarly the brides 
of the ‘sventies and ‘thirties frequently had the “ procreation 
of children” omitted from the declared purposes of marriage. 
Not so today. 

Incidentally, it seems probable that some of our latter-day 
feminists, if they had their way, would again alter the marriage 
service to suit our social needs. These people advocate a legal 
wage to be paid to every wife by her husband, for her services 
as wife, mother and housekeeper. Thus the familiar words of 
the bridegroom would take on a new and up-to-date ring: 
“ With thy housewife’s wage I thee endow.” The “ housewife’s 
wage ” is ludicrous and impracticable. But it is, nevertheless, 
a bold solution to a real problem. Even if the answer these 
reformers give is the wrong one, the problem they point to still 
remains. It is the eternal problem of achieving true partnership 
in marriage. 

After the marriage service, clothes. Here again a definite 
movement in favour of “ femining ” fashions appears to have 
set in. Slacks and jeans are no doubt all night for utility 
purposes; and during the war a temporary concession to the 
military spirit was responsible for hideously wide padded 
shoulders, epaulettes and other attempts to make women look 
like Guards officers. But, apart from these aberrations, women’s 
clothes have consistently swirled their owners into a more 
and more feminine world, befrilled and bouffant, of laces, 
shawls, stoles, hoops and crinolines. 

Even in the women’s colleges, where in the old days a 
certain mannishness of attire was apt to denote the intellectual, 
today you would find no more than the usual quota of brogues, 
mannish tweeds, shirts and cropped heads to be found, say, 
among the gardening population of any normal English village. 
It is a far cry from the story of the much-loved female don, of 
whom someone once said: “I never can decide whether she is 
a man dressed up as a woman or a woman dressed up as a 
man,” to which a celebrated university wit replied, “ A man 
dressed up as a man.” 

Old-fashioned feminism involved one curious paradox, which 
may, in the words of Karl Marx, have “contained the seeds 
of its own decay.” While setting out to champion womanhood 
the feminists ended by suggesting that woman’s true destiny 
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was to turn, as near as possible, into a man; to have what men 
have, do what men do, be what men are. Today, with so 
many “ male ” opportunities open to her, woman is rediscover- 
ing with pleased excitement that she is capable of certain 
activities and experiences of the utmost value absolutely denied 
to man. In other words, the austere and noble cult of feminism 
is rapidly melting away into the sunnier practices of feminity. 
Not mere fluffy feminity, but all the pleasures and responsibili- 
ties involved in being a woman, a wife and a mother. 

But, while the new cult is excellent in itself, it would be sad 
if women allowed the pendulum to swing back too far in the 
new-old direction. Nature has so designed them physically 
that they will always be handicapped to a certain extent in any 
work they undertake, outside the home, in competition With 
men. They will always need a special spur to drive them along 
these difficult roads; in the old days the feminist movement 
and all the forces behind it provided the spur. Today, we still 
need women in greater numbers in all kinds of public and semi- 
public work. But they are never again going to sacrifice the 
“ feminine ” side of their dual natures on these altars, however 
worthy of devotion they may be. Perhaps the spur will turn out 
to be that most human of all human itches—the itch to climb 
Mount Everest. In this case “ Mount Everest” stands for 
the combination of family life with a career. 


An Agnostic’s Quest 


By DORIS M. HODGES 
AM a woman of thirty-seven and an agnostic. My parents 
had me taught the basic concepts of their own Noncon- 
formist faith when I was a child. These (to me) narrow 

teachings I discarded when I became an adolescent and able 

to think for myself. Then I started a personal quest on my 
own, a quest in search of spiritua! truth. I wanted to find 
out the meaning of life and man’s place in it, of his beginnings, 
his relationship to the created universe and his ultimate 
destiny. I studied the history of the different world religions 
from Mithraism to modern spiritualism. All interested me; 
some, stemming from the Occult philosophies of the East, 
taught me new physical and mental truths. But from the study 
of each and every one I ultimately came out, like Fitzgerald’s 

Omar “ by that same door as in | went.” 

For the truths which I sought, what I wanted to know, 
were, briefly summarised, these: (a) The nature of the force 
that first created the universe. Was it accidental or deliberate ? 
Was it benevolent or malevolent ? (b) Does man—soul and 
spirit—survive physical death? If he does not, what can be 
the purpose of his present existence ? Is he guided by blind 
destiny alone? (c) An age-old question this, yet one which 
defeats every personal effort to embrace any one of the many 
faiths. Why, if there is God or benevolent creative force ruling 
the universe, must cruelty and pain continue ? Why, especially, 
should it be allowed to fall upon the innocent and the helpless ? 
What is the explanation for the child born to insanity or 
malformation of the most hideous kind ? 

These are questions that need answers from the pulpit. If 
the answers were given in a positive, practical way that not only 
appealed to my own questioning mind, but answered parallel 
questions that exist in the minds of many people who think like 
me, then the preacher who gave them would render humanity, 
and the church he serves, magnificent tribute. Without self- 
pity and without bitterness, we of the twentieth century are 
entitled to say that we live in a time of spiritual travail. The 
old values and beliefs have gone. The bright, scientific light 
of our day has focused itself, with unrelenting™logic and 
cruel clarity, upon many mysteries and wonders which our 
ancestors considered as coming from supernatural forces, 
from God: in that light we have watched most of our dreams, 
nearly all our spiritual illusions, burnt to ashes. 

Through the air—the ether—music and the spoken word go 
all round man’s world, carried by the miracle of wireless. The 
cathode-ray tube gives us television; we have, besides, the 
cinema, the telephone and the unpredictable terrors of atomic 


power. Man has almost conquered all the natural resources 
of this world in which he lives; now he turns curious eyes upon 
the planets which swing in space about us. Soon he expects 
to be able to reach them, to explore and to conquer these other 
worlds. He has studied the mathematical laws which tell him 
of the marvellous order keeping our earth and these other 
bodies circling in space. He knows that this strange, almost 
uncanny order is maintained throughout all the universe, but 
still the force which created it remains a mystery. 

Was it accidental, evolving out of elemental chaos in the 
dawn of the universe? Will it return to chaos again, one 
day, through the upheaval of blind, forces ? He wants to know 
whether there are purpose and plan—above all, a planner— 
behind it all. But he cannot find an answer that stands up to the 
scientific scrutiny of his twentieth-century mind. Where can 
he hope to find God in such a world? And what picture of 
Him is he to form for himself that will satisfy his intellectual 
and scientific needs ? 

War is a thing as old as man. We know, of course, by 
this time, both from the bitter lessons of our own century 
and the study of history, that war is always a confession of 
failure—of man’s failure to find some common meeting-point 
where he can setile his religious, political and economic 
quarrels with his fellow human beings in peaceful and sensible 
arbitration. Yet the Churches of all countries, both in past 
centuries and now, accept the tenet that war is sometimes a 
necessary evil. Can evil ever be necessary or justified ? Now 
that we face the possibility of atomic conflict, what is the 
position of the Church throughout the world, that Church 
which, in all its branches, is the vehicle for the expression 
of God’s word and sacraments through His ordained ministers ? 

Are there truth and consolation, perhaps, in the eastern 
conception of reincarnation, which teaches that pain, sin and 
spiritual travail, as well as physical suffering, are the earned 
penances carried over from former lives ? For, viewed from the 
standpoint of human compassion and human honesty, the 
wholesale sufferings of humanity, whether deserved or not, 
make no sort of sense. To the layman, who may be blinded 
and blundering, perhaps not always as well-informed as he 
should be, but who is at least striving for complete honesty of 
outlook in his search for truth, these sufferings seem, for the 
most part, both unfair and undeserved. 

There are signs that, even in this scientific century, the 
spiritual side of man is hungry for sustenance. He sees about 
him still wonders which defy the skill and the mechanical 
creative genius of his day, which perhaps only the artist or 
the painter in words can reproduce for him. He sees the 
exquisite and intricate fashioning of a butterfly’s body, the 
mystical glory of sunset and dawn, the strange, fragile mould- 
ing of the rose, the recurring and miraculous pattern of nature, 
and the mystery of life itself in the body of a newly-born 
infant. Something in him is stirred and wants to reach out 
for those truths that he can feel but cannot touch. 

The old religions offer him little comfort. For him, the 
Church ceased long ago to be anything more than a lovely 
tabernacle, guarding an ideal that provides no practical 
foundation upon which he can build his ideal of God and 
man’s place in a God-created universe. A sermon which offered 
me, and all who think like me, a vision of spiritual 
reality and truth, one which could be fitted without difficulty 
into the scientific pattern of today, would be one which I would 
go a long way to hear. 
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THEATRE 

The Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 
THERE can be something for everybody, even reviewers, in the lucky 
dip of the Merchant, and Hugh Hunt sees to it that nobody except 
rabid fault-finders need go off disgruntled. A rosy light bathes his 
production and gives it a surprising unity of mood. In Paul Rogers 
there is a Shylock whose humanity the letter killeth, a fanatical 
fundamentalist of the lankest, most cringing, oleaginous, and generally 
poisonous variety. That is Mr. Rogers’ Shylock, and Shakespeare's 
too, | daresay. There is no attempt (not even in the strings of 
rhetorical questions) to extort an ounce of pity from the audience; 
and at the conclusion of the exceptionally brilliant court scene, 
with the Jew grovelling and the Gentiles baiting him with a cruelty 
different in kind but not in degree from that which would have taken 
a mortal slice of Antonio, we look suddenly and sharply into a 
distant, disconcerting world. What a frosty breath of naturalism 
this is; and it is more miraculous than ever that the romantic comedy 
should have the power of wrapping the black irritant in a shimmering 
nacreous casket. Mr. Rogers’ performance is memorable, yet 
Shylock can be shrugged from the memory in no more time than it 
takes him to stumble from the stage into oblivion, and at once we 
are returned to the glowing world of romantic artifice, travesty, 
sweet misunderstanding and delectable absurdity, where the only 
cruelty known is the playful one of lover-bait-lover. 

Irene Worth as Portia at Belmont is quite dazzling, and the slight 
modernity of her manner and costume (the play is dressed in 
eighteenth-century Venetian idiom) gives a lightly mannered, fanciful 
enchantment to the performance. At Venice, in breeches, wig and 
gown, she is Portia no longer, even to the audience, but the marvellous 
stranger whose forensic and poetic flights will save the day for 
comedy. Miss Worth’s two performances one must speak of, for 
she translates, rather than disguises, herself when she puts on her 
sober clothes. Claire Bloom as Jessica has waiked out of a picture- 
frame, and in her minor réle may content herself with the knowledge 
that Delacroix could not have created anything more ravishing than 
the sight of her against the celestial patines of bright gold. Douglas 
Campbell plays Antonio (effectively) as stolid and middle-aged; 
Robert Urquhart is a straightforward Bassanio, without flourishes; 
Newton Blick as Old Gobbo and Kenneth Connor as Launcelot, 
Jane Wenham as Nerissa, and John Warner as the Prince of Aragon 
—all give excellent performances. Roger Furse’s costumes and 
settings delight the eye; and, for myself, I found nothing to object 
to either in the architectural fancy which sprouted slowly from 
the stage whenever the scene changed from Venice to Belmont and 
shrank back into it for the return journey, or in the music of wood- 
wind and drum which marked these stately transitions. This is 
certainly one of Mr. Hunt’s best, most lightly controlled and 
inventive productions to date. IAIN HAMILTON, 


MUSIC 

The Rake’s Progress. 

Tue Third Programme is to be congratulated on its presentation of 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress. The singers were excellent. 
Alexander Young in the title-rdle, Gwen Catley as Anne and Anna 
Pollak as Baba were admirably cast vocally, and sang with great 
musical intelligence and feeling for Stravinsky's strong, nervous 
rhythms and generously vocal phrases. Otakar Kraus’s Nick 
Shadow would have been more impressive, both musically and 
dramatically, without the unpleasant wobble which appears when- 
ever he puts the slightest pressure on his voice. In the small part of 
the auctioneer Jan van der Gucht gave an expert suggestion of the 
Offenbach character which was clearly in the composer’s mind. 
The Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, under Paul Sacher, managed 
Stravinsky’s delicate ostinato accompaniments with great tact, his 
strong ** tonal’’ introductions and cadences with straight-faced 
conviction ; and in the moments of orchestral scene-painting—the 
wood-wind introduction to Act 1, scene 3, and the lower strings 
before Act 3, scene 2—the playing was marked by great poetic 
sensibility. 

It seems superfluous, even ungenerous, to submit so thoroughly 
enjoyable, so technically irreproachable, so wholly unproblematical 
a work to the loupe of criticism. Its musical invention, plainly fed 
from many different sources, never flags; and if this is indeed 
pastiche, then Stravinsky's pastiche is more personal than the first- 
hand, ** original ’’ language of most contemporary composers. 
Perhaps The Rake’s Progress is the neo-classical classic par excellence, 
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for it entirely lacks the note of anxious, anti-romantic Protestantism, 
the scrupulous aridity and the fussy precision which marked so 
much neo-classical music. The splendours and miseries of the 
nineteenth century are as though they had not been; and when 
some of Stravinsky’s more eccentric musical enthusiasms obtrude 
their elegant heads from the score, they have suffered such trans- 
positions of context, intention and physical feature that they have 
become wholly his own. The composer of whom he fights most 
persistently shy is his own earlier self. Only the few bars in which 
the brothel clock is turned back recalled for a moment the composer 
of Petrushka. 

On the other hand, Stravinsky is quite content—or, more probably 
in so highly self-conscious a composer, 
indulge in mannerisms which are generally adaptations ofe ataaie 
century commonplaces. The repeated chord figures and syncopated 
patterns of repeated notes, which occur in all his works of the last 
ten years, occasionally became rather tedious in the three acts of 
The Rake’s Progress, where the mere extent of the music makes 
mannerisms more noticeable. But to have Stravinsky writing for 
the stage again is to realise how much we have been missing, what 
instinct for the musical mot juste to sum up a situation or suggest an 
atmosphere. Rakewell’s song in the brothel-scene of Act 1, for 
instance, is a wonderful instance of ** dry *’ pathos ; and the discip- 
lined wanderings of the harpsichord which accompany the gambling 
scene in Act 3 gave the atmosphere of mystery without any of the 
Pique Dame paraphernalia which most composers disguise rather 
than discard in such scenes. 

With so successfully chosen a cast it only remains to put the work 
into repertory (alter production at the Edinburgh Festival this year), 
where its musical charm and entertainment value should ensure it a 
success. Sadler’s Wells might surely find many worse investments. 

MARTIN COOPER, 





CINEMA 


Decameron Nights. (Odeon, Marble Arch.}——Women of Twilight. 


(Plaza.) 

Every time I see that one of the classics has been filmed | confess 
to a certain sadness, for, owing to a distaste for literature in my 
youth, the odds are heavily against my having read it. Not that I 
think a mind absolutely devoid of pi judice is at all a bad thing 
to take to a film, but I mourn the g siden opportunity for making 
odious comparisons. I imag:ne tiat most people have read 
Boccaccio’s famous stories in some form or another—usually a 
bowdlerised form suitable for innocent children—and it grieves 
me that I, who have never read one of them, should be unable to 
stir myself into a passion of rage over the manifest in‘quities of 
Decameron Nigits. For obviously there is something wrong here. 
My unbiased op.n.on, which history rcfutes, is that Boccaccio was 
the dullest, dreariest story-teller ever to be born. Thre of his 
tales, told in a wealth of colour with the minimum of acii.g ability 
and a triteness of script past believing, are proffered for our enter- 
tainment, and I can truly say that | fail to remember an occasion 
more steeped in boredom. 

Miss Joan Fontaine, Sir Godfrey Tearle, Mr Louis Jourdan and 
Miss Binnie Barnes grapple with a dialogue so flat, so utterly lacking 
in shape or shade that it is like listen.ng to a dynamo. The effect 
is Overpoweringly soporific. Out of a coma of tedium | watched 
the gyrations of the unhappy players, puppets dressed in pastel shades 
of a Neopolitan-ice flavour, mouthing platitudes, and for the first 
time in my life as a film-critic | as near as a whisker fUil asleep. 
But if I had read Boccaccio I should, perhaps, have had the more 
stimulating experience of being furiously angry. 

* OK aE 


Women of Twilight, adapted from Miss Rayman’s play, is very 
different fare. It concerns itself in a stealthily melodramatic way 
with baby-farming, Miss Freda Jackson running a board:ng-house 
for unmarried mothers and dealing, in a refined manner, witn every- 
thing disreputable from blackmail to murder. Miss Jackson is 
an old hand at the silky sinister, the velvet vile, and as usual she is 
admirably alarming. Her wickedness seeps through her mask of 
virtue like dampness through a newly painted wall; her every 
sweetness is threaded with a shiver. The unfortunate grls who 
have been driven to her door by a callous society are tric Misses 
Rene Ray, Lois Maxwell, Joan Dowlng, Dora Bryan, tag:borg 
Wells, Mary Germaine and Dorothy Gordon, and they cover a wide 
field of virtuosity. Pick of the sadly so:led bunch is M ss Hope, 
whose mixture of slovenliness, venal ty and stalwart p.losophy 
makes a solid Cockney picture few can fault. Miss Bryaii, oi course, 
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is never allowed to be anything but pert, common and warmhearted, 
but as I carry a torch high for this characterisation of hers I do not 
really want to know if she can be anything else. Miss Ray provides 
the tragic element in this little firmament of misfortune, and she 
steers a steady course round a number of emotional hazards 
guaranteed to upset frailer craft. 

What with bed-bugs and dirty teacups, what with one baby 
dying of neglect and news of another buried in the garden, what 
with Miss Ray’s lover being hanged for murder and Miss Gordon 
being mentally deficient, this film has all the ingredients of a Grand 
Guignol, but, being underplayed, in the true English fashion, and 
quietly directed by Mr. Gordon Parry, it has turned out to be a 
seemingly plausible record of man’s inhumanity to woman and a 
woman’s attempt to cash in on it. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


- ART 
Sculpture by Matisse. (Tate Gallery.) 
To the Tate Gallery has come an exhibition of work by Matisse which 
includes forty-nine bronzes—nearly all the sculpture he has ever 
executed. Six pieces were shown as long ago as 1912, in the Second 
Post-I[mpressionist Exhibition, and another more recently in Battersea 
Park, but it is true to say that this facet of the artist’s personality 
is scarcely known in this country. It proves to be of greater interest 
than value. With M. Matisse we associate an untrammelled 
spontaneity of linear arabesque and a splendour of colour freed 
from all mundane responsibility. The fluency and grace at which 
he has constantly, even stubbornly, aimed all his life are inseparably 
bound up with his two-dimensional semi-oriental conception of 
decoration. Sculpture provides no outlet for his especial gifts. 
Think of the other painters who have used the medium: Renoir, who, 
in giving to his golden girls solidity, gave them a ripeness and 
roundness yet more real; Degas, whose daring yet subtle exercises 
in movement were so recently to be seen in these same galleries; or 
Picasso, whose fantasy and invention have opened up new fields for 
a succession of followers. By comparison with these, Matisse has 
made heavy weather of the third dimension. There are few pieces 
in this exhibition where signs of struggle are not apparent, and 
fewer where they have been resolved. 

Barye and Rodin, a little surprisingly, provided his starting point, 
and some of the earlier, impressionistic heads—like the small study 
of Pierre Matisse—are indeed among the most satisfactory solutions 
to be seen here. A decade later cubism forced itself upon his atten- 
tion, and the four progressively distorted heads of Jeannette cannot 
but recall Picasso’s Head of a Woman completed the previous year— 
to the latter’s advantage. La Serpentine, the monumentally placid 
head of 1927, and the Tiara with its swelling, Picasso-like protru- 
berances, seem to come nearest to the Matissian ideal. 

Evidence of Matisse’s steadfast efforts towards effortlessness is to 
be seen more clearly in several series of drawings and paintings, 
notably the thirteen earlier stages of the painting The Dream, shown 
in photograph alongside the final version. All his life Matisse has 
felt the necessity to make these groups of variations upon a theme, 
as though no one statement were capable of expressing all that he 
feels about a subject. Those for The Dream were made over a 
period of nine months in 1940, each being superimposed on its 
predecessor, each being complete in itself, none remaining visible 
in the final painting. The progressive simplifications are of great 
interest as showing how Matisse works. Note the gradual elimina- 
tion of the jar at the right, and the final envelopment of the head 
by the line of arms and back, so that it appears at last isolated as it 
were in its own dream. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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Epwarp Gray, an Irishman, extorted one pound from the servant 
of the Reverend Mr. Clark on the false pretence that he was agent to 
the Newcastle Deaf and Dumb Asylum. He wrote what he wanted 
with a piece of chalk— He was deaf and dumb.” The prisoner kept 
up his sham of being deaf and dumb while in the custody of the 
constable. and during his examination before the Magistrates; but after 
he was committed to gaol for trial. his imposture was ingeniously 
detected. He is a man about five. feet three inches, and a hot bath 
about seven feet in depth was prepared for him: it was made sufficiently 
warm, and he was ordered to strip and go in. Little thinking it was 
so deep. he plunged in souse overhead: and, on coming to the surface, 
roared for assistance, in a fine mellow voice, tipped with the true 
Irish brogue, very much to the amusement of the gaolers, and to 
the Court when it was related in evidence at the Quarter Sessions. 
The impostor was found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. 


Se 
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Frost was thick on the fields. By the gate the cart-ruts were like iron, 
and the sheep-tracks in the mud made an uneven surface completely 
unyielding to the foot. A yellow sunlight came through the trees, and 
a man with a pail hooked on his arm went off to feed some chickens 
enclosed in a wire-netted pen. Along the bottom of the copse at this 
time one often sees rabbits, but it was so cold that nothing moved on 
the ground although a fieldfare crossed the trees. The stream ran 
beneath a thin sheath of ice. In the heart of the hedge a wren was 
moving like a brown mouse, now down among the leaves that had 
hardened with ice and now up, almost to the top of the hawthorns’ 
thick brush. On my way down the road I stopped to meet a horse 
that came to the gate. He was a young beast, .and his coat was thick, 
giving off a great cloud of grey dust as J patted it. He wanted some- 
thing to eat, but there was not so much as a mouthful of unfrozen 
grass on the field, and he had tried that so often that there were icicles 
on the hair of his lower jaw and lip. 1 left him, wondering how he 
would stand through the cold night ahead. In the morning a thaw 
had come, and, for the sake of the horse, I was thankful to see it. 


Missing Fingers 

Taking down a wood is a comparatively simple business. A few axes 
and cross-cut saws are the tools, and a tractor soon hauls the timber 
out; but when the ground has to be cleared the removal of stumps can 
be a tremendous job—work for mechanical monsters and explosives. 
I met an old man who had spent a great part of his life at such work, 
and we got into conversation when he saw that I had noticed his hands. 
Several fingers were missing. A device for blowing out stumps had been 
responsible, he said, and went on, “I had a look when she didn’t go 
off. I looked again an’ thought I'd give her another minute. I went 
back again and she blew, but I suppose I was lucky. It's not much for 
a lifetime, is it? Have you ever seen the chaps on a sawbench? You 
can tell the ones that’ve been at it a long time. They get bits off their 
hands. When it’s explosives your’e lucky to get a little lesson like 
mine. It was bound to happen one day, and, the way I look at it, it 
might have been my head.” 


Gaslight 


It was only when the light in the room began to fade that I looked 
up and saw the gas-mantle in its round globe. and a little while 
passed before I realised that it was not “town” gas but gas brought 
in a cylinder from one of the firms regularly supplying farms and 
country cottages. “The cylinder’s running out.” said the farmer, 
“so we'll have the oil-lamp.” Someone went through the kitchen to 
a cupboard and brought out the oil-lamp. a tall-funnelled lamp of 
the kind I remember so well from my childhood. Soon we were sitting 
in the glaring white light of the paraffin burner. In a few years, 
perhaps, electricity will come to such farms as the one I was visiting. 
It already crosses the hill a mile away, but the cost of connection is 
too high, I am told. My eyes grew used to the new light after a while, 
but I felt very unsure when I went out into the darkness a little later, 
The farmer’s wife amused me with her remark that she kept the oil- 
lamp in case the gas ran out and candles in case the oil ran out. 
After that, she said, it was a case of firelight or bed, but she tried to 
keep supplies balanced. 


Gossip 

“ Ah,” he said, looking round. “The foot an’ mouth before the war 
was the makin’ of him. He hadn’t a decent animal on his place till 
then. The chap what came to assess was some relation, if you ask 
me. The stuff that was lost could hardly stand up in a strong wind, 
but the new stuff he brought in after was good. He never looked back. 
They used to say if it hadn’t been for the foot an’ mouth he'd have been 
in the poorhouse.” | listened to this little bit, knowing that the speaker 
meant me to hear. His audience paid no attention at all. It was old 
stuff, and they were not ready to respond. The speaker caught my 
eye and shook his head. “If you'd lived here long as | have,” he 
said, “ you’d know some tales.” After a while he got up and went out. 
One of his friends took his pipe out of his mouth and remarked, “ You 
don’t want to pay no heed to Jack. Everything he says is pure libel; 
only he’s not worth takin’ to court. He don’t own nothin’ but the 
clothes he’s got on, and likely he owes for them.” 


The Shallot Bed 

When preparing the shallot-bed remember that they do best in an 
open situation. The ground should be improved with super-phosphate 
—4 Ib. to the square yard—forked well in. Firm the bed, and plant 
to suit conditions in your particular locality. Growth at first is slow, 
so that there is not much to be gained by early planting. IAN NIALL. 
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THE WALTHAMSTOW WAY 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


HEN you cross the London and North Western 

viaduct and look down on Stockport in the evening, 

lit with those soda lights, you think of an 
illuminated graveyard. but Stockport was and is for me the 
gateway to civilisation, for there I used to shake, and still 
shake, the dust of Southern trains from my feet. There I 
joined a local whose wheels I knew had touched the dust of 
Stalybridge and Greenfield, and might, for all I was certain, 
have touched the hallowed dust of Delph. Stockport was and 
is. for me, the gateway to home. 

Then there is the County. They are an unfashionable side 
—-that is, a side who never reach those heights where they are 
drawn at home and all else is added unto them. Without 
money—** when I first went to that cloob,” said Fred Westgarth 
to me one day, “we not merely did’nt own a player. We 
didn’t own a pail and broom” (and I wish | could write for 
you the way he pronounced the word “ pail ”)—without glamour 
without surprising or even premeditated success—they never 
hove had a real run in the Cup and, in the League they have 
hovered between the Second and Third Divisions—Stockport 
County have yet played good football through the years and 
have evoked that passionate, deep-rooted native support which 
sets the rattles whirling, even in alien London, even against 
ruddy amateurs. More than that for me, they once sold 
Lythgoe, a great centre forward, to a Club which at the request 
of the Spectator’s Editor I must not mention on this page 
more than twice a month. 

On my right is Walthamstow Avenue—and I have checked 
with the programme to see that I have not spelled the place 
wrongly. This takes me almost as deep as Stockport. 

I used to hate leaving home. I went to boarding-school 
when I was under eight and went on going to boarding-school 
until I left the University of Chicago at the age of twenty-four 
(thereafter until I got married, I merely went to bed and 
breakfast, with Stockport my fortnightly reminder that warmth 
aud lovingness still existed in a hard world). Except for my 
first and last terms at a Prep. School and for my last term 
at a Public School, I was near to tears when I said goodbye 
at the last second of my holidays. But I do remember one 
other time when tears were easily banished. It was when my 
eldest brother, who was driving me away to the station, 
suddenly said: “ Well, | was right. The Corinthians did beat 
Blackburn Rovers.” 

The date, possibly, was 1929; but then I am bad at dates. 
Perhaps that is why I was unhappy about the idea of leaving 
home for school. Anyway, I think that, in the Fourth Round 
of the Cup, somewhere about that date, Hegan shot a goal. 
I think that in that match my present colleague in the House 
of Commons, Hubert Ashton, was playing—I wish he was 
playing now. I would then sign on tomorrow for that club 
which is an Official Secret. I know that the Corinthians’ victory 
drained the tears from behind my eyes. 

Mind you, even at that time, I did not altogether hold 
with those amateurs. There had been that game when a 
Corinthian full back had deliberately handled and so prevented 
a certain goal, and the Corinthian captain had ordered his 
goalkeeper to stand aside and thus allow the opposing penalty 
kicker to score without even a gesture*of opposition. This, 
I thought, was carrying noblesse oblige too far. Supposing the 
wretched kicker had kicked the ball over the bar, as sometimes 
happens. What an ass he would have looked !_ No gentleman 
wants to make another gentleman look an ass. On the other 
hand no gentleman wants his opponent to score a goal—at 
least not until his own side has scored several. On this matter 
I could not decide whether the Corinthian captain was an ass 
or just pre-Potterite. 

However, as on Saturday I made my way to Walthamstow, 
I decided that in Amateurs v. Professionals (in football, and 
with one exception) I was on the side of the Amateurs even 


if their ground was in the South. This decision was confirmed 
by one look at the Amateurs’ ground, which is flanked on its 
two sides by those knock-here-and-just-see-what-reception-you- 
get houses which were popular with industrious artisans in 
Queen Victoria’s time, and is bounded at the ends with bleak, 
six-storied, cement flats or with annexes to modern factories. 
That ground looked as though it could do with a cheer. But 
indecision returned when, after looking at the ground, | went 
to eat my sandwiches and drink a glass of beer in the nearest 
pub, and the nearest pub was suddenly invaded by men and 
women who had rattles and familiar voices, and the nearest 
pub suddenly became home. Oh goodness! All that was 
missing were fields of corn ! My beloved Yorkshire ! How- 
ever, one rule in public life is “* Take a decision and stick to 
it” (see Lloyd George). I had decided to back the Amateurs, 
and I stuck to it, even after I had seen from the programme that 
their colours are both light blue and dark blue—which is 
obvious nonsense. 

But it was nonsense no more when I had seen the Amateurs’ 
football. During the first half those Amateurs played like 
professionals—I have no higher praise than that—and though 
some of their supporters behaved like professionals and booed 
—they, obviously, were types who would never be allowed to 
rise to the position of cashier—most of them behaved like 
amateurs. After their side had risen, easily and deservedly, 
to a two-goals lead, they listened with complete equanimity 
to Stockport comments on the antecedents of the referee and 
with only the slightest raising of an eyebrow to Stockport 
comments about “ Sham-Amateurs.” Matters, however, were 
otherwise in the second half. 

Then Stockport began to play like professionals while 
Walthamstow began to play like bank clerks who had been 
prevented from training last week because of evening rain. 
Then, too, the Walthamstow spectators round me changed their 
status. As Stockport pounded the Walthamstow goal I saw 
bank-managers break their umbrellas; and when, fifteen minutes 
from the end, Stockport deservedly scored, I heard bank- 
managers use language which, so far, they have not used even 
to me. By and by came that final whistle, and with it that 
flood of emotion, that flood of compassion which turns men 
back into themselves and beyond themselves. 

Walthamstow bank-managers suddenly saw in Stockport 
County men who earned their living from the game, who in 
the Third Round of the Cup desperately needed a big gate to 
keep themselves alive, but who had to be content with a bare 
10,000, men who desperately needed victory, who fought for 
victory against the ticking clock, but who, when defeat came, 
were still content. Stockport County saw in Walthamstow 
men who, literally with their own hands, helped to level and 
prepare their own ground. They saw a club for whom a man 
called Lewis played and, while playing, earned 126 international 
caps, for whom this same Lewis played so long that his own 
son came up to play in the same team, for whom this same 
son, drat him, had been playing against Stockport that very 
afternoon and had made both the Walthamstow goals, while 
the Walthamstow programme was ominously proclaiming that 
yet another generation of Lewises had arrived the previous 
Sunday and would undoubtedly be playing for Walthamstow 
in sixteen Or so years time. 

They saw, as I did, not only a football team. They saw the 
players coming into the board-room after the match and drink- 
ing milk out of bottles, saw them thereafter having their tea 
so quietly that you'd think that a referee would never need to 
blow his whistle at them, saw them playing darts so noisily 
that you needed not a referee but the Brigade of Guards to 
keep them quiet, saw them dancing with their wives or sweet- 
hearts so happily that both a referee and the Brigade of Guards 
would be entirely superfluous. For Walthamstow is not just 
a football club. It is a club. 


—en Os ae em 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 150 
Report by A. V. Coton 
Readers were invited to submit a synopsis for a ballet based **on a 
situation after’’ Sartre, Ethel M. Dell, Ronald Firbank, Sir Osbert 
Sitwell, Ouida, Jane Austen, Raymond Chandler, I. Compton- Burnett 
or Charles Morgan. 


Whether confirmed ballet-addicts or not, competitors are probably 
aware that many ballets fail because they are based on stories too 
involved, situations too fantastic, or characters too complex for 
convincing realisation in terms of dance and mime. 
only make sense after the programme-note has been digested, and 
what occurs on the stage leaves the casual theatre-goer still guessing 
after the curtain has fallen. Many entries, though faithful enough 
to their literary models, lacked any dramatic quality; or, if of an 
allegorical nature, were so vaguely worded as to defy transition into 
visual spectacle. Jane Austen and Raymond Chandler (unlikely 
acquaintances!) tied in popularity at the head of the list of models; 
there followed a huddle of Sitwells and a gaggle of Sartres. Dell, 
Compton-Burnett and Morgan had a few followers, and nobody 
risked efforts in the style of Ouida (is she totally unread these days?) 
or of Firbank (perhaps because so many of his stories seem all too 
likely as ballet-synopses). 

Many good situations lacked plausible characters, and some nice 
concepts of hero, heroine and villain were set in situations unworthy 
of the authors emulated. Some competitors wrote iron:cally of their 
models, setting them inside their own novels, but were more con- 
cerned in retrospective literary criticism than in making a framework 
for a piece of theatre. There were some nice morsels of situation 
here and there—lan Whitaker, after Sitwell: **Scene: a castle in Italy 
(but more like one in Spain). Prologue: Dance of The Two Wise 
Men and One Wise Woman. Act 1: Enter The Baronet accompanied 
by heralds blowing their own trumpets, etc... .’’ G. Garley, 
after Chandler: **... The cops arrive and put The Private Eye 
among the suspects. He is beaten-up, drugged, seduced, grilled, 
bribed and counter-bribed. To him appear allegorical figures of 
Justice, Dope, Corruption and False Fair Women; they fight together, 
and Justice triumphs... .’’ But very few sustained a clearly 
developing story. 

H. A. C. Evans and R. S. Stanier tie with the best synopsis for a 
dramatic ballet and an allegorical ballet respectively, and receive 
each a prize of two pounds. And one pound to R. A. K. Wright 
for the best of the Sartres. Mr. Evans’ Raymond Chandler ballet 
and Mr. Stanier’s Charles Morgan are not too far-fetched, to judge 
from some examples that have been viewed in theatres within the 
last decaé>. 

PRIZES 
(H. A. C. Evans) 
After Raymond Chandler 

Scene 1. Private Eye’s office. He, holding bottle, expresses 
depression and whisky addiction. Enter Man-Into-Corpse, falls 
dead. Enter daughter, Luscious Blonde, expressing horror, begs 
help. Private Eye, infatuated, begs love; is refused; sulks; finally 
succumbs to large wad. 

Scene 2. A Sinister Street. 
Ruthless Gangster. He grabs, she calls. 
pretends arrest. Enter Private Eye, suspicious. 
Corrupt Cop. Follows. 

Scene 3. The same, a few blocks on. Enter Corrupt Cop, 
Ruthless Gangster, Luscious Blonde expressing fear, loathing, 
etc. Enter Private Eye; attacks. Enter Chorus of Sinister Charac- 
ters bearing guns, blackjacks, etc., beat up Private Eye. 

Scene 4. Big.Shot’s High-Toned Sinister Residence. Big Shot 
showing prisoner, the Good Guy, what will happen if he won't ta k, 
Enter Corrupt Cop, Ruthless Gangster, Luscious Blonde. General 
dance expressing triumph (Big Shot), calm stoicism (Good Guy), 
fear, admiration, loathing, love, etc., (Luscious Blonde), general 
nastiness (Ruthless Gangster), greed and thirst (Corrupt Cop). 
Enter Private Eye from skylight, battered but brave. Gun play. 
Enter Chorus of Sinister Characters. General mélée. Private 
Eye down for third time. Enter, variously, Chorus of Honest 
Dicks, who prevail. 

Scene 5. Private Eye's office. Good Guy and Luscious Blonde 
leave for honeymoon. Private Eye left sad, full wallet but empty 
bottle. (Very symbolic—empty triumph, heart, life, etc.) 


Enter Luscious Blonde, trailed by 
Enter Corrupt Cop, 
Brushed off by 


(R. S. Stanier) 
After Charles Morgan 
A conflict between Integrity and Humour. Scene shows sup- 
porters of Integrity (symbolical figures representing Artistic Purity, 
Moral Purity, Love, André Gide and John Galsworthy) performing 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 


Many ballets — 
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an elaborate dance of adoration around Integrity, represented as a 
sheep wearing a mortar-board. Dancers also wear mortar-boards 
and carry long pieces of knitting. Suddenly dance violently inter- 
rupted by tempestuous band embodying Humour, turning cartwheels 
like clowns in circus; amongst them we recognise Falstaff, Mr. 
Pickwick, Rabelais and Beachcomber. Mortar-boards huddle 
nervously while humorists dart about bombarding with pea- 
shooters and catapults; mortar-boards forced to drop knitting and 
fly from stage. Attackers pick up knitting, wave it during dance of 
triumph (Orchestra: Figaro music from Rossini). 

Integrity group (mortar-boards) reappears protected by umbrellas, 
for warding off ammunition from pea-shooters and catapults. 
Dance of Attrition ensues, each party circling other in turn. Ina 
flash the Spirit of George Moore appears on pedestal vacated by 
sheep, executes a pas seul expressing Artistic Synthesis. The two 
groups merge, George Moore descends and leads dance expressing 
tiumour Purged By Integrity. All prostrate themselves before 
sneep (Integrity) on pedestal and are issued with new mortar-boards 
(Orchestra: Magic Flute, **O Isis and Osiris’’.) 


aid KAHLINE. 


(R. A. K. WriGut) 


After Sartre 

At curtain rise Robert is lying amid filth in a gutter of a squalid 
cul-de-sac. Enter two men dancing as one; a strange dance which 
suggests the maudlin, banal nature of spurious existence. Each in 
turn then dances before a junk-shop window; but the images in 
the window are not true reflections of themselves; they are images of 
each seen through the eyes of the other. Robert executes a solo 
dance of freedom, vertiginous and wild, expressive of his bursting 
out of, and transcending, himself. A group of madmen enters and 
performs a frenzied dance. They are crazed by being unable to 
overcome their sense of belonging-to-others, and make repeated 
assaults upon the wall at the blind end of the street. The stage 
darkens and Death enters in the form of a skeleton. Robert 
gives an enigmatic smile on seeing Death and dances a slow, dignified 
yet animated dance conveying the loneliness of man in the face of 
his own death. 


SPECTATOR COMPETIIION No. 153 
Set by Richard Usborne 


It is 1955, and no play can pay its way in London if it is not on ice. 
Macbeth on Ice is at the Old Vic, starring the Oliviers. Give the 
first or last 200 words of a notice by either Harold Hobson in 
the Sunday Times or Ivor Brown in the Observer. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C.1 in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than January 28th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 6th. 
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Protestantism 
Sir,—I saw Dr. Sykes’ criticism of my Westminster Abbey sermon 


only a few days ago. Permit me a belated reply. He misunderstands 
the purpose of my sketch of the relations between the Church in 
Wales and the Church of England, calling it “a fervent assertion of 
provincial Protestantism ” (a misuse of the word), whereas I explained 
that | was using the relations existing at various times between the 
Church in Wales and the Church of England to illustrate the relation- 
ships that have existed between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome. 

Dr. Sykes says that “ The Bishop of Chichester’s Randall Davidson 
makes it clear that the present form of the royal declaration . . . was 
drafted by that archbishop himself on his own initiative at the acces- 
sion of George V.” This is inaccurate and misleading. Dr. Bell 
says that the declaration which had stood since 1689 “was gravely 
resented by Roman Catholics. The King himself, when Prince of 
Wales, had been anxious for its amendment, and had discussed the 
matter informally both with ministers and with the Archbishop. From 
time to time the question had been raised in the House of Lords. 
It had been mentioned soon after the accession of King Edward... . 
The Archbishop had himself been approached on the subject by some 
Roman Catholic peers.” So much for the initiative. 

Eventually the Prime Minister himself proposed to Parliament a 
new form requiring the King to say, “1 am a faithful member of the 
Protestant Reformed Church by law established in England.” Dr. 
Bell says that “this form at once aroused objections on behalf of 
the Church of England. The Archbishop told the Prime Minister that 
the term * Protestant Reformed Church by law established in England’ 
would be greatly resented.” So my criticism has respectable precedent ! 
Only after all this did the Archbishop suggest the form which was 
accepted by Parliament. It is misleading to represent a draft devised 
to avoid an unacceptable alternative as due to the unfettered initiative 
of the Archbishop. Dr. Bell, too, makes it clear that the form of 
the declaration also had to satisfy Nonconformists, which goes even 
further than my statement that the form of the oath (which involves 
the same point as the declaration) has to satisfy Scottish Presbyterians 
as well as Anglicans. A form having this origin, and required to 
have this character by Act of Parliament, should not, as I said, “ be 
regarded as definitive of the character of the Church of England.” 

Dr. Sykes remarks that “ during the seventeenth century in England 
the antithesis of * Protestant’ was not *Catholic® but * Papist’.” | am 
well aware of this, but things have changed. For the last century 
the Roman hierarchy in our midst has persistently tried to establish 
the exclusive right of the Roman Church to the word “Catholic.” 
On the other hand, the description “ Protestant” is now accepted by 
religious bodies whose members shrink with horror from the word 
“Catholic.” The word “ Protestant * cannot be confined to the mean- 
ing “not Roman Catholic” because most of those who now use it 
think that it means “not Catholic.” 1 know that a positive content 
is claimed for it, but what is true in that content is covered by the 
word “ Catholic,” while part of its positive content is uncatholic and 
therefore unacceptable to Anglicans. To describe the Church of 
England as “ Protestant” suits Rome and misleads others. Why cling 
to so dangerous a word ?—Yours faithfully, EDWIN MONMOUTH. 

Bishopstow, Newport, Mon. 


“Sunday Express” Reporting 

Sir,—I was surprised by your item in A Spectator’s Notebook of 
December 19th attacking the Sunday Express, for 1 suggest that Janus 
himself commits a worse misdemeanour than the one you complain of. 

The basis of your attack is that the Sunday Express said that Mr. 
Farrar Bell expected to earn £200 for designing one of the new stamps 
—when, you claim, Mr. Bell had not given us this figure at all. In 
answer to this: (1) Our reporter firmly stands by the fact that “ around 
£200” was the figure mentioned by Mr. Farrar Bell when he saw him. 
(2) We received a letter from Mr. Bell after the story was published 
saying: . In any event I sheuld have thought a paper of your 
standing would have had the sense to know that fees for public 
commissions of this kind are never disclosed.” At Mr. Bell's request 
the Sunday Express therefore published the following which you make 
no mention of at all: “ The Sunday Express has been asked by Mr. 
M. C. Farrar Bell, stained glass artist and designer of the new 24d. 
stamp, to point out that he does not expect to receive £200. The fee, 
he says. has not been disclosed.” When this was done the Sunday 
Express received another letter from Mr. Bell reading “| am obliged 
to you for the correction which you published last Sunday. This has 
put a much better aspect on the facts and I am grateful to you.” 

The general reader, Sir, is entitled to put what interpretation he 
chooses upon this incident, but I think it is very wrong of you to 
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conceal the fact that the Express met Mr. Bell’s wishes and was thanked 

for it. Telling half a story for propaganda purposes and concealing 

the other half is usually considered the most mischievous reporting 

of all—Yours faithfully, HaROLD KEEBLE (Editor) 
Sunday Express, E.C 4. 


Janus writes: There was no question of concealment or suppression. 
I stated in the first line of my paragraph: “I am indebted to Stamp 
Collecting for one more example of what appears to be baseless 
improvisation on the part of one of Lord Beaverbrook’s papers.” Mr. 
Farrar Bell himself wrote in Stamp Collecting “1 did not tell the 
reporter what fee I am going to receive.” I did not happen to see any 
subsequent reference in the Sunday Express, slightly cursory reader of 
that enterprising organ though 1 am. 
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Communist Technique in Britain 
Sir,—Mr. Darke’s account of Communist technique in Britain would 
be more convincing if it contained fewer inaccuracies. Surely a 
Communist of eighteen years’ standing should know the amounts of 
Party dues? That the Warsaw Congress was originally planned for 
Sheffield, not Liverpool? That there is no National Industrial Policy 
Committee ? These and numerous other statements in the book raise 
grave doubts in the minds of even non-Communists as to the book’s 
real authorship and reliability—Yours faithfully, J. TAYLOR. 

4 Wynchgate, Elms Road, Harrow Weald, Middlesex. 


Sir,—I was very much interested in your review of Bob Darke’s book, 
The Communist Technique in Britain, and especially in the question- 
marks with which the. review ends. 

Having recently come into touch with, and given some thought to, 
“ Moral Re-Armament,” I feel that it is worth investigating whether 
this force may not provide an answer to some at least of these question- 
marks. As | understand it, “ M.R.A.” does not fight Communism; 
it changes Communists. I myself have heard speak men who have 
been members of the Communist Party for twenty years or more, but 
have now found what they themselves call “a better idea” and are 
Communists no longer. Such men, from many countries, have accepted 
absolute moral standards, and the principle that “ when men listen, 
God speaks in their own lives, and have become constructive forces 
in their own nations, working for the establishment of an inspired 
democracy in place of a godless totalitarianism. 

In Britain, dockers, miners, engineers and steel workers are increas- 
ingly uniting to end what one ex-Communist of over twenty years’ 
standing described as “the longest and bitterest war in history, the 
class war.” In the Ruhr, so many hitherto “ reliable ” members have 
left the Party and accepted the ideas of M.R.A., based on moral and 
spiritual values, that according to its new leaders the whole Party has 
had to be reconstituted. 

From Italy, many hundreds of workers in the factories have attended 
the M.R.A. world training-centre at Caux in Switzerland. Some of 
their parties. on arrival, were fifty per cent. Communists, and in one 
of their factories the walls were plastered with posters of Stalin and 
the hammer and sickle. On their return from Caux, these were torn 
down, and the hammer and sickle were replaced by the Cross. 

And what does Moscow think about this” In a recent broadcast 
on the U.S.S.R. Home Service the statement was made that: “ It is not 
difficult to see that the basic principle of Buchmanism, the transforma- 
tion of the world by means of change in the individual, is directed 
towards deceiving the working people and aimed at leading them away 
from the paths of conscious struggle. . . . Instead of political struggle 
these arm-bearers propose to introduce Christian forgiveness.” 

Precisely (except that the workers are not “ deceived”). But it is 
not what the Kremlin wants.—Yours faithfully, HUMPHREY BAKER. 

Pitlands, Salcombe Hill, Sidmouth. 


“Silence in Vienna” 

Sir,—In your issue of December 26th, 1952, you refer in your News 
of the Week to my speech at the Vienna Peace Congress. You stated 
that no answer was vouchsafed to any of my three questions. I did 
not make my speech until the Thursday morning session, and that 
left very little time for an official answer to be given. Perhaps if 
| had been able to approach one of the Soviet delegates, I should 
have received some assurance that the questions I raised would not 
be ignored. They might have thought that. because Pastor Essen of 
Germany and myself were the onfy two speakers who posed the 
question of the repatriation of German prisoners of war, the issue 
was not a burning one. 

My second question relating to the Indian proposals for a truce 
in Korea received more support in the speeches made from the rost- 
rum. It could be argued that this is indirectly answered in one 
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of the final resolutions which incorporates the suggestion by Dr. 
Kitchlew, an Indian delegate, that there should be an immediate 









































cease-fire, and all outstanding issues be settled by negotiation. My 
inked third point was more in the nature of a plea, and time will tell 
aling whether it will influence the internal policies of the countries con- 
rting cerned. The critical points in my speech were all printed in the 
tor) daily bulletin which contained a summary of all the speeches made 

in the plenary sessions. This proves that no attempt was made to 
ssion. silence critical opinion offered in a friendly and constructive spirit. | 
tamp I was impressed with the way in which all points of view were expressed 
seless and received. Nothing but good can emerge from such an open 
Mr. 4 forum for the ventilation of world opinion. As a result, my vision 
| the of the trend of world affairs is much clearer than it was before. The 
> any Christian witness must be made fully and fearlessly, for only so 
er of will the peace movement be-directed along fruitful paths. Many 

inside the movement are eagerly awaiting the kind of corporate con- 

tribution which only the Church can make.—yYours faithfully, 

C. F. HarMan. 
South Marston Vicarage, Swindon, Wilts. 
ould 
ly a Se 
is of Privacy and the Press 
Pus Sirn,——May @ be allowed to answer the letters of your correspondents 
—e Mr. W. L. Andrews and Mr. H. A. Taylor? My article on privacy 
ok's and the Press was not intended as an attack on journalists at large, 
~ for I am not one of those ~ odd folk to whom the word Press seems 
i to mean no more than the newspaper they most dislike. Nor did I 

advocate, as both your correspondents suggest, that a remedy should 
ook, be given to all persons whose privacy has been infringed by the 
tion- Press. The creation of a new civil wrong consisting of invasion of 

privacy would present great difficulties in legal definition and would || 
t to, be of doubtful benefit to the public. | agree with Mr. Tay‘or that 1} 
‘ther the institution of an effective system of internal discipline by the | 
‘ion- Press would be a satisfactory, and perhaps the only, method of dealing 
ism; with the majority of cases where the privacy of an individual has 
lave been unjustifiably invaded by journalists. My omission of a sentence r 7 * 4 
but from the report of Lord Porter's Committee was prompted solely by q ON 
are a desire to save space and by no such disingenuous motive as Mr. | hey ¥ S a future 
pted Taylor suggests. This sentence does not in the least conflict with r a 


ten, the case which I seek to make. e 
rces Neither of your correspondents appears to have appreciated the { A 
ired all-important distinction which I intended to draw between newspaper lll 1) 


reports which are merely an offensive presentation of true facts and 

























cas- those containing statements of fact which are Known by their writers ] HEN FIRMS in the steel industry made their post- 
ars” to be untrue. Only in the case of the latter did I suggest that a \\ : : : 
the legal remedy should be given to the victim. “To protect the privacy war development plans in 1946 they did not think 
ave of all citizens when their deeds are in question is to endanger the . ~_* 
and people.” says Mr. Andrews.: “In any sphere of human activity in wholly in terms of new steel works and blast furnaces. 
has which freedom may be said to exist, there must be legislative gaps,” They co-operated in setting up organisations through- 

says Mr. Taylor. I would not suggest that newspapers which publish J « : Sas a 
ded inaccurate statements of fact about private citizens inadvertently or out the country to improve vocational training. Every- 
of | even negligently should incur legal liability. But is it really in the . : 
one interests of the public that they should be free in so many cases to one in steel, from the most recent apprentice to the most 
and =| publish statements in the full knowledge that they are untrue and with seasoned foreman, has been encouraged to make the 
orm complete impunity ? : : ‘ ‘ : 

If the societies of the Press can succeed in framing a system of most of his career in this expanding industry. 
ast internal discipline so as to make statutory intervention superfluous . : 
not so much the better. This particular abuse however could be remedied By making films, filmstrips and pamphlets and by 
na- by Iegal innovation. While the years go by and, to the outward arranging lectures and visits. the companies have 
ied observer, little progress appears to be made in the negotiations for Z ” a 
ay the establishment of a Press Council, one wonders how much longer co-operated in helping young people at schools and in 
gle it is to remain unchecked.—-Yours faithfully, C. J. SLADE. $ : 
‘ 8 New Square, Linceln’s Inn, W.C.2. works to understand the tech- — 
- niques of iron and steel making, | ‘What about m 
| Accents , in | *) 
? en and the industry’s part in | ¢ future ?’ 

Sir,—Lord Eustace in his article The Writing of English says that producing the nation’s wealth. | says 

“the best English there, barring some defect of accent, was spoken | 4 JACK SCRAP 
W's by J. R. Clynes.” Why should an accent affect the quality of the An exchange scheme has been Thesteelindust 
ed English spoken? Surely, if the laws of syntax are observed, intonation d ble . still needs ail 
lid | and emphasis cannot detract from the value—written or spoken—of arranged to enable trainees to the scrap which 
at the vulgar tongue which is English.—Yours faithfully, study European steel works : a ae 
if ; Janet C. HOLMAN. as | users can send back. Search 
Id 20 Junction Lane, Burscough, nr. Ormskirk, Lancs. Britain’s future depends j out every ton of scrap on 
ot . | your premises. Your local 
of 7 on the young men entering | scrap merchant will help with 
™ * At the Circus” i | dismantling and collection. 

industry today. 

ue Sir,—It may interest Mr. T. B. Peacock, and is perhaps worth putting 
. Spray Sage when Mr. Robertson Scott founded the Countryman, @ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
and was for twenty years its proprietor, circuses were among the i . 
t- thirteen things the advertising of which, it was stated on the rate-card, See Heep, PRN Seat, Lenton, SS 
aC was not accepted.—Yours faithfully, ADVERTISING AGENT. as . 
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British Policy in the Sudan, 1882-1902. By Mekki Shibeika. 
(O.U.P. 30s.) 
The Sudan. By J. S. R. Duncan. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 
By John Hyslop. (Naldrett Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Sudan Story. 
Tue reluctance with which the British people were dragged into the 
Sudan two generations ago is only equalled by the reluctance with 
which they are saying good-bye to it today. The full story of this 
romantic association between such very dissimilar races has still to 
be told, and still to be explained in detail. Was it the remoteness 
of the Sudan which gave it such a hold, first over the imagination of 
the public, and then over the hearts of the people who went there? 
Was it the names connected with the opening up of the country— 
Gordon, Baker, Slatin, Gessi, Wingate, Kitchener, the Mahdi, the 
Khalifah and Osman Digna? Or the ideas—suppression of the 
slave trade, the search for the source of the Nile and the moulding 
of a new nation? These three books are each in their own way a 
tribute to the stimulus which this brief period of association has had 
on British and Sudanese alike. 

Mr. Shibeika’s book is a serious and valuable contribution to 
history. He traces in detail the shifting currents which led Britain 
step by step to assume responsibility for a vast tract of Africa, as 
big as the whole of western Europe including Scandinavia. It is a 
story which has been well told before, particularly by actors in the 
drama such as Cromer and Gordon, though the early part of the 
story is best known to British readers through the distorting 
mirror of Lytton Strachey. Mr. Shibeika has gone to the original 
archives in London, Cairo and Khartoum, and has marshalled his 
voluminous material with a skill that deserves the student's gratitude. 
Though he eschews portraits of character and allows himself the 
minimum of personal comment, this is probably all to the good, 
for the main personalities involved have no difficulty in speaking for 
themselves and making their motives clear. ze 

In the early stages of the story the one constant theme is British 
determination to avoid commitments of any sort in this ** wretched 
province,’’ as Lord Dufferin called it. This was the aim on which 
all dispatches agreed, and the history of Mr. Shibeika’s book (which 
ends with the establishment of the Condominium) is the inevitable 
abandonment of the original British aim through military and 
political necessity, fear of French and Italian expansion, over- 
zealous servants, bad intelligence and the public’s demand that 
lost face should be recovered. It was public opinion in Britain 
which insisted that sooner or later Gordon should be avenged, 
though Egyptian opinion was never comfortable at the loss of the 
southern dominion. It was all very well for Lord Granville to 
console the Khedive for the impending loss of the Sudan by pointing 
out that, while ‘‘it takes away somewhat of the position of a man 
if he has to sell his racers and hunters . . . if he cannot afford to keep 
them, the sooner they go to Tattersalls the better.’” There were 
always some Egyptians who wanted to start hunting again. : 

Where Mr. Shibeika leaves off Mr. Duncan and Mr. Hyslop begin. 
Mr. Duncan is a member of the Sudan political service, and he writes 
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of his adopted country with the deep affection that is always found 
in that remarkable body of men. But the great days are gone. It 
is easy, Mr. Duncan admits, to become sentimental, *‘to look back 
to the days on a good riding camel; to the cool crisp nights under the 
stars when the young women sang and the young men joined in the 
chorus; to the talks round the wood fires with the Baggara; to the 
Officials’ club in the provincial town where we played chess and set 
the world good-humouredly to rights—to the days, in short, when 
we thought that ‘good government is better than self-government’.’’ 
What does Mr. Duncan think now? It is one of the merits of this clear, 
concise little book that the author can see with dispassion why it 
was inevitable that in the end Britain should be forced to leave the 
Sudan just as it was inevitable that earlier she should have been 
forced to go into it. 

Mr. Hyslop’s brief sketch of the country and people of the Sudan 
is also marked by keen affection and by the desire that justice should 
be done to the achievements of the past fifty years. His book con- 
tains many excellent photographs. EDWARD HODGKIN. 
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Crown for Britten - 


Benjamin Britten : A Commentary on his works. Edited by Donald 
Mitchell and Hans Keller. (Rockliff. 30s.) 
THE history of the arts can hardly provide another instance of a 
400-page book, written by a score of contributors, being devoted to 
the work of a composer who has not yet reached his fortieth birthday. 
It is a most unusual honour for a most unusual artist ; and it may 
be regarded as a crown, woven no doubt by specialists but offered 
by universal consent to the most universally admired of all our 
contemporary composers. For Britten's extraordinary musical 
gifts were recognised from the start ; he has met with a minimum of 
misunderstanding ; and for many years each new work from his 
pen has been immediately hailed as a masterpiece of its kind. It is 
puzzling, therefore, to the ordinary reader to meet in several of the 
essays included here a note of defensiveness, even a hint of defence 
by aggression, as though Britten’s music were deliberately under- 
estimated or spitefully ignored by critics or public. 

There can obviously be no absolute agreement in the estimation 
of his work, any more than there has ever been in that of the composer 
with whom he is compared in one of these essays, Mozart. But that 
he or his work has ever been the object of dislike or persecution, 
indeed of anything less than varying degrees of admiration, seems 
on the face of it an extraordinarily unwarranted suggestion. It may 
be that, like Debussy, he has suffered from over-zealous and under- 
tactful admirers, whose behaviour has occasionally alienated the 
outside world. Indeed the present book contains passages, notably 
in the chapters contributed by the two editors, in which the reader is 
treated as a faintly hostile, rather foolish person, a poor conventional 
Englishman pretty well bound to like Britten’s music for the wrong 
reasons, if he likes it at all. The English are used to being patronised 
on the subject of the arts, though they don’t much enjoy it. What 
may rankle a littlke—and rancour easily spills over—is being patron- 
ised on the subject of one of their own English composers and one 
from whose music all pretentiousness and patronising airs are so 
wholly absent. 

The essays observe for the most part a good balance between 
factual information and critical valuation. Norman del Mar’s 
straightforward, expert treatment of the chamber operas provides 
some of the most satisfactory reading in the book, and it is a pity 
that Peter Grimes is treated in three essays, each by a different writer 
and one not written specifically for this book. By this arrangement 
one main problem has remained unanswered—not what Peter 
Grimes represented to the composer (that hardly needs exposition) 
but whether Grimes’s character will in fact bear such a sympathetic 
interpretation. 

Among the painstakingly thorough factual chapters on various 
departments of Britten’s work those by George Malcolm on Dido 
and Aeneas, by Joan Chissell on the concertos, Paul Hamburger on 
the chamber music and William Mann on the incidental music are 
all admirable. A more personal note is sounded in Peter Pears’s 
chapter on the vocal music, in Imogen Holst’s on ‘* Britten and the 
young *’ (an unfortunate title which somehow suggests the old 
pictures of the Fiihrer being handed a bunch of flowers by a dimin- 
utive Nordic maiden) and Lennox Berkeley on the light music. 

Of the temper of the two general chapters contributed by the 
editors something has already been said. Neither exactly invites 
the reader, but each contains interesting reflections and attempts to 
relate Britten’s music to the contemporary world and to the historical 
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past. Donald Mitchell traces the double strands of the composer’s 
** Englishry ’’ and cosmopolitanism, and makes a good use of 
musical examples to suggest the various musical atmospheres which 
Britten has created with such unerring invention. Hans Keller 
writes with an extraordinary command of the English language ; 
but an unfortunate tendency to verbal pyrotechnics and an un- 
warranted assumption of the general reader’s familiarity with psycho- 
analytical jargon often make his essay on Britten’s musical character 
laborious to read. It contains many shrewd general and particular 
suggestions, shrewd enough to be worth translating into a simpler 
language and presenting with fewer grimaces, asides and general 
manoeuvrings for position with the imaginary hostile reader. 

The book is well got up and lavishly illustrated with music 
examples. The practice of foot-noting has been somewhat abused 
by the editors, who are almost too intent on crossing the t’s and 
dotting the i’s of their contributors. There is a complete bibliography 
and discography. MARTIN COOPER. 


Grey Eminence 


Harold Laski. By Kingsley Martin. (Gollancz. 2ls.) 

Tuis is a very able book about a very able man—one of the most 
remarkable, in sheer grey matter, of his generation. As with many 
others who have become ‘* bogeys,”’ partly through popular 
prejudice and partly through their own rash unwisdom, the fierce 
controversies which Harold Laski provoked were in startling con- 
trast to his personal qualities, for he was a warm-hearted man, 
giving and needing affection, compassionate, almost fanatically 
conscientious, integer vitae ; his courage and his sincerity we take 
for granted, for nobody ever doubted them. Mr. Martin does full 
justice to these characteristics, but is not blind to mistakes and short- 
comings. His book, though naturally coloured by political and 
personal sympathy, is a searching and acute piece of analysis, and 
it is much more than an affectionate memoir. It is highly interest- 
ing and readable in itself as an evocation of a turbid phase in our 
recent political history. It will be, and deserves to be, widely read, 
and will probaly excite as much controversy as did the subject of 
it; but no intelligent reader, agreeing or disagreeing, will fail to 
regard it asa most vivid and skilful presentation of an absorbing theme, 

The main impression of Harold Laski left by these pages is the 
amazing intellectual vitality of the man. To this there is eloquent 
testimony from all manner of men themselves remarkable in one 
way or another, and perhaps none is more impressive than that of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, a great judge and a great mind. 
The variety of activities with which Laski filled his 57 years of life 
was little short of miraculous. He was one of the most fluent 
speakers and writers of his time. He never blotted a line, but, as 
his biographer recognises, he wrote too many lines too often and 
dissipated his strength in trying to set the world right about eyery- 
thing everywhere. One unhappy result was that he never wrote the 
masterpiece of which he was capable as a scholar, and it is doubtful 
whether his writings, so many of them being hasty and ephemeral, 
will have lasting influence. But M*. Martin is eminently right in 
saying that his real influence will live in the hearts and minds of the 
hosts of pupils whom he stimulated enormously either by attraction 
or repulsion, and for whom he took infinite trouble. This was his 
greatest and most admirable gift. He killed himself by attempting 
more than mortal man could do, and if ever a man died for causes 
in which he passionately believed, it was Harold Laski. 

What was it, then, in a man of such talents, which-brought him in 
the end to a sense of frustration and disillusionment (doubtless not 
unconnected with sheer exhaustion)? Mr. Martin traces clearly 
his intellectual pathway from Liberalism to Socialism, and then, 
after the shock of 1931, to Marxism. The analysis becomes foggy 
only when the analyst is attempting to reconcile the irreconcilable— 
particularly the huge miscalculations of Laski and his group about 
Russia. This one can only attribute to wilful blindness, through 
prepossession, to manifest facts. Mr. Martin rightly describes 
Laski as a Marxist who would not go the whole hog (for which 
reason he was despised and denounced by the Kremlin when he was 
pathetically trying to woo it). His half-hog was ** revolution by 
consent.’’ What he would never face was that this formula really 
meant ‘‘ revolution by consent, or else....’° That covert but 
unacknowledged threat was what confronted him in his disastrous 
libel action, from which he emerged, in the eyes of himself and his 
friends, as a martyr to prejudiced injustice. He was, in fact, the 
victim of his own intellectual and emotianal inconsistency. It was 
not the only one, for no man can be a libertarian, as Laski liked to 
believe himself, and a Marxian at the same time. 

Between the lines of this book, perhaps even when its author least 
intends it, one detects the great fault which marred Laski’s thought 
and labours. He was, as this biographer calls him, the éminence 
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grise of an increasingly powerful political party. That eminence is 
of a particularly vertiginous kind. Laski said that he spent his life 
in preaching against the corruption of power. There is no power 
which corrupts so insidiously as power behind the throne. Laski’s 
form of snobbery was his familiarity and influence with the great, 
and his habit of writing letters to them and telling them their duty 
in the end bordered on the absurd. At one time he referred to Sir 
Stafford Cripps as suffering from ** moral arrogance’’ and a 
** Messianic complex.’* His own besetting sin was intellectual 
arrogance. He never seems to have thought it possible, in the 
bowels of Christ, that he might be mistaken, and the result was that 
there was hardly a leader of his own party whom he did not censure 
or quarrel with. This ** Messianic complex ’’ undoubtedly grew 
upon him and was at its worst during his chairmanship of the party, 
when Mr. Attlee, who had been most creditably tolerant with him 
before, at last had to tell him to hold his peace. Even after 1945, 
when he was certainly getting considerable instalments of his 
** revolution by consent,’” he must needs fall into violent and con- 
temptuous discord with Ernest Bevin. His perpetual sniping at 
Mr. Churchill during the war is very difficult to understand or forgive, 
and it alienated some of his most attached friends. There is some- 
where a bad kink in a man who can be so everlastingly Athanasius 
against the world as Laski was. Perhaps in all this a psychologist 
might see the ** over-compensation *’ of the young prodigy who, 
having taken the tremendous steps of renouncing his ancestral 
Judaism and contracting a secret marriage outside his religion, came 
to Oxford, as some of his contemporaries will remember, with a 
painful and wholly unnecessary inferiority complex. 

There are some minor inaccuracies. In 1910 the Warden of New 
College was Dr. Spooner, not H. A. L. Fisher. J. F. Fulton is- 
certainly an ** eminent scholar,’’ but of Yale, not of Harvard. A 
bibliography of Laski’s principal writings would have been valuable. 

C. K. ALLEN, 


Portrait of an Ogre 


The Family Affairs of Sir Thomas Phillipps (Phillipps’ Studies No. 2). 
By A. N. L. Munby. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 


ANYONE familiar with the town of Cheltenham will be aware of 
Thirlestaine House, whose dignified and portico’d fagade overlooks 
the Bath Road just beyond the main block of College buildings, 
Built in 1823, enlarged by Lord Northwick about 1840, the huge 
stately house was first rented in 1862, then in 1867 purchased, by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps Bart. of Middle Hill, near Broadway in the 
Cotswolds. Phillipps—the only child and heir of a wealthy calico- 
printer—wanted this spacious dwelling in order to house his vast 
collections of manuscripts and printed books (also, on a lesser scale 
but still bulky, his collection of pictures); and, when he died in 1872, 
Thirlestaine House, books and pictures apart, was crammed with 
the largest assemblage of manuscripts ever got together by one man. 

And what kind of aman? This is the question which Mr. A. N. L. 
Munby, Fellow and Librarian of King’s College, Cambridge, sets: 
himself to answer in the second volume of a projected series devoted 
to Phillipps and his collections. The first volume dealt with the 
complexities of the collector’s several privately-printed catalogues ; 
the subsequent volumes will be devoted to his myriad possessions 
and to his activities as author and editor ; the present work intro- 
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duces the man himself as a living (one can hardly write ‘* human ’’) 
being, in relation to his two wives, his three children and a crowd of 
reluctant or apprehensive acquaintances. 

It is a tribute to the skill and restraint of Mr. Munby’s portraiture 
that he persuades us to suspend judgement on his model until we 
can respect him as a truly great collector ; for in any other capacity 
a nastier piece of work than Sir Thomas Phillipps Bart. would be 
hard to imagine. He was stingy and a bully, a ruthless hater, arro- 
gant, purse-proud and violent to the point of insanity. His savage 
temper and implacable cruelty were swiftly in evidence when a 
member of his family disobeyed his wishes, or a committee refused 
to be hectored, or opportunity offered to give rough unmannerly 
expression to his rabid, agti-Catholic phobia. Of these resentments, 
by far the bitterest and longest-lived was provoked by his eldest 
daughter’s marriage, against her father’s wishes, to James Orchard 
Halliwell, a young man of growing reputation among antiquarians 
and destined to become a Shakespearean scholar of distinction. 
This resentment was the greater because an entail on the Middle Hill 
property secured it to Henrietta Halliwell after her father’s death, 
and directed that her husband take the name of Phillipps in addition 
to his own. 

The Baronet deliberately set out to ruin his son-in-law and to 
destroy an inheritance which he could not prevent. Halliwell was 
considerably vulnerable to attack and innuendo, on account of a 
mysterious affair involving certain manuscripts sold by him and 
formerly in the Library at Trinity College, Cambridge. As one 
might expect, defeated in his attempts to break the entail, Phillipps 
exploited to the utmost the dubious element in Halliwell’s career, 
and lost no opportunity of making reckless accusations against the 
thief and liar who ** persuaded his wife to play the whore and run 
away from her home.’’ 

For a time Mrs. Halliwell showed filial patience under this barrage 
of insult ; but at last she turned on her detestable parent, and the 
two parties were at war. Phillipps, beside himself with fury, took 
an almost unbelievable revenge. Leaving Middle Hill for his new 
mansion in Cheltenham (and blandly ignoring his legal obligation as 
life-tenant to hand on to Henrietta a family property in good order), 
he determined that his hated son-in-law should inherit a ruin in the 
middle of a desert. Instead of letting the place to his own profit, he 
cut down the timber and left the building to rot, so that, by the time 
successive hooligans from Birmingham had broken in, stolen lead 
from the roof and fittings from the windowless house, Middle Hill 
was a wreck. 

All of this, and the rest of the acts of Sir Thomas Phillipps (a private 
citizen) and the barbarities he committed out of sheer ill-nature, are 
they not recounted in Munby’s deft and documented monograph, 
which can be warmly recommended to amateurs of eccentricity, to 
ogre-fanciers and to all who regard collectors of every kind as 
indefensible maniacs ? Those of us branded as members of the 
herd must endure in dignified silence the tramplings of a rogue- 
elephant we cannot disown. The later volumes of ‘* Phillipps 
Studies *’ will do us right: and our ** Family Affairs ’’ will be 
forgotten, in appreciation of our services to posterity as rescuers of 
(in our day) unconsidered trifles. MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


A Guide to the Bible 


Concise Bible Commentary. By Dr. W. K. Lowther Clarke. (S.P.C.K, 


30s.) 

However much or little of the Bible particular persons may believe, 
there will be few to deny that it is the most interesting book in the 
world. But in parts it is perplexing and obscure. To Philip’s question 
** Understandest thou what thou readest?’’ how often is it 
necessary to return a negative answer ? Hence the importance, in 
reading the Bible, of taking advantage of the guidance of scholars who 
have devoted their lives to its study. There are, of course, commen- 
taries on all scales, but for the man whose chief purpose—it is often, 
indeed, all he has time for—is to resolve difficulties as he goes along 
the value of a good, one-volume commentary is great. It is time for 
a new venture in this field. It is more than thirty years since Professor 
A. S. Peake’s admirable Commentary on the Bible appeared, and 
fifteen since the two volumes (O. and N.T.) of Gore, Goudge and 
Guillaume were published. Since then new light has been shed on 
various dark places. Dr. Clarke, for example, dwells on the value 
of the recently-discovered Dead Sea Scrolls for an understanding of 
Isaiah ; he has laid toll on so recent a contribution as that. 

His Commentary consists of just on a thousand pages, of which 
precisely a third are devoted to articles on various relevant subjects, 
and two-thirds to notes, necessarily brief, on Old and New Testaments 
and Apocrypha. It is essentially a book for laymen, and no one 
reading the articles systematically, and studying the Bible with the 
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aid of the notes, could fail to find his mind greatly enriched. It is, 
of course, not necessary to agree with Dr. Clarke at all points. 
A large part of the value of a commentary consists in the challenge 
writer offers to reader. Dr. Lowther Clarke is neither traditional 
nor radical. He would not for a moment follow Dr. Cadoux, who 
holds that the birth of Jesus took place quite naturally at Nazareth, 
in rejecting the historicity of the first two chapters of Matthew and 
of Luke. On the other hand, he does not think of accepting the 
story of the feeding of the five thousand as it is told in the Gospels. 
The whole of his chapter on miracles, indeed, from the Virgin Birth 
to the Resurrection, is both instructive and suggestive in itself and 
a clear indication of the writer’s general attitude. And of course 
some of his interpretations are disputable, as any commentator’s 
must be. Compare, for example, his treatment of the Isaian ** Behold 
a virgin [R.V. margin ** maiden **) shall conceive and bear a son,”’ 
with Peake’s or Gore-Goudge-Guillaume’s or Sir George Adam 
Smith’s in his classic ‘* Isaiah.*’ 

The Bible is not a simple book. Anyone who thinks it is has not 
begun to understand it. But the methodical, no less than the most 
cursory, student of it will find Dr. Lowther Clarke perpetually 
illuminating. H. W. H. 


Conversations in St. James’s Place 


First collected by 


Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel Rogers. 
Morchard Bishop. 


the Revd. Alexander Dyce. Edited by 

(Richards Press. 12s. 6d.) 
Or Samuel Rogers, in places where his claims to be or to have been 
a poet were of no interest at all, it was once believed that he was a 
startling wit and a malignant commentator on his world; and the 
verses on his character by Byron which Mr. Bishop transcribes as 
he introduces the ** Table-Talk *’ at least support the theory of 
malignity. Surrounded by his splendid selections of the fine arts in 
his house in St. James’s Place, Rogers no doubt made sarcasm and 
pun part of his celebrated entertainment. In the early nineteenth 
century it was not a technique confined to him. But his published 
** Table-Talk *’ does not exhibit much of it ; it begins with a passage 
concerning his especial sensibility, and in general it shows him 
amiable, often admiring, and less concerned with witticisms than with 
the genuine pleasures of memory—even with its disappointments. 
He might so easily have seen Gibbon and Cowper and Horace 
Walpole—besides all the others whom he was remembering in the 
time of the Great Exhibition. 

** My friend Maltby and I...had a strong desire to see Dr. 
Johnson.... We accordingly proceeded to his house in Bolt 
Court; and | had my hand on the knocker, when our courage 
failed us, and we retreated. Many years afterwards, I mentioned 
this circumstance to Boswell.’’ 

Such lost chances are inseparable from all retrospect, but on the 
whole Rogers met his full share of eminent men and women. Among 
the authors he collected Byron capably enough, notwithstanding the 
ultimate ** confidential ’’ verses, and in this instance the ‘* Table- 
Talk *’ betrays a degree of scandalous gusto concerning Byron the 
amorist. Rogers remembered Shelley too, and, no matter what 
people hoped he would say there, asserted that ** both in appearance 
and in manners Shelley was the perfect gentleman.’’ Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Scott and Crabbe are all in the gallery. But the book 
does not communicate what Rogers might say of the rising men 
whom he knew—of Dickens and Tennyson, for example. It was his 
way to search further back for his spoils of time, encounter and 
impression. 

He had plenty to bring out. ‘* I saw Garrick act,’’ ‘* Fox was 
talking to me very earnestly about Dryden,”’’ ‘* When Porson dined 
with me ’’—these are the typical strokes with which Rogers begins 
his displays of placid recollection. He intersperses opinions which, 
at his well-marshalled dinner-table, must have seemed weighty ; 
and he quotes favourite specimens of humour which may then have 
seemed light. The words and phrases of his best gleanings are simple 
and sufficient ; and the total effect of the gathering is to prove that 
it would have been pleasant to know Mr. Rogers. 

So thought Alexander Dyce, the wonderful scholar of literature 
who took such trouble to record Rogers’s mellow conversation. 
Dyce’s book was well received ; the third edition, of 1856, is before 
me together with Mr. Bishop’s new one. Mr. Bishop is an excellent 
reviver of neglected writers and writings, and now that he comes to 
Rogers’s ** Table-Talk *’ I have only one fault to find—namely, 
that he does not give full value to Dyce’s emphatic denial of the 
charge that his notes were taken when Rogers was immensely old 
and losing his memory. The present introduction comprises short 
and acute studies of Dyce and of Rogers—in part, Rogers the poet, 
once so prevalent in polite circles. EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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Children of Israel 


Learning Laughter. By (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 15s.) 


Tue title of this travel-book is inappropriate. Laughter was just the 
thing that Mr. Spender did not find in Israel when he visited it in the 
spring of 1952. One of his strongest impressions was of tension ; 
he found ** a nation beset by many problems. ... The most obvious 
thing that strikes every visitor to Israel is the disastrous economic 
situation ... real austerity, coupled with the existence of a Black 
Market and a public economy on the verge of catastrophe.’’ The 
title, indeed, refers to the children who are still assembling from 
many parts of the world, but chiefly now from Africa and Asia, to 
settle in the country ; but even in the children’s centres austerity 
and high thinking prevail. 

Mr. Spender visited Israel at the request of Youth Aliyah, the 
Organisation set up in the ‘thirties to rescue children from Hitler’s 
Germany. He has, however, written of a good deal besides the 
position of children—of flowers, sunset over Jerusalem, views of 
mountains and lakes ; of the towns, from Tel Aviv with its Central 
European look to Beer Sheba which is like ** some pioneering town in 
California ’’; of the Kibbutzim, the country settlements where 
everything is communally owned ; of the austerity of life, with shops 
full of luxury goods for tourists and nothing else; of the unfavourable 
atmosphere for the arts but the idealism of the Hebrew University 
at Jerusalem. He records many conversations with organisers, and 
ends by deploring Israel's political and religious divisions, which 
affect even the children. 

To the children themselves he devotes about half his book. He 
began his tour at a maison de transit at Marseilles, and travelled out 
with a company of Moroccan children. He visited a reception 
centre and children’s villages, and saw the children’s quarters in 
Kibbutzim. He describes the educators’ problem of integrating 
into a Western way of life the Oriental newcomers. 

The book is lively, passing skilfully from detail to generalisation. 
Mr. Spender gives few statistics and writes always as a traveller 
receiving brief impressions, which allows him an opportunity of 
mingling people, scenery and economic fact and avoiding the neces- 
sity of making judgements for all time. He is an adept at implying 
criticism without being offensive ; and, though his book is brief, he 
does suggest wider issues. One is a doubt of the cohesive power of 
Jewry. Is the bond that unites Jews, he asks, merely the bond of 
being a persecuted people in a strange land, and does it fall apart 
when they meet in a country of their own? The education of the 
children, all colours together, he sees as an auspicious model 
for the world, even though Israel's education is bedevilled by 
political creeds. ‘* So also might we teach our children, by the 
practice of living together, that they have a common humanity which 
ignores barriers.’’ Many of the Jews he met reminded him of 
Quakers in their simple idealism ; and Mr. Spender’s own attitude 
is of detached idealism—of one who can stand aside from the con- 
ventions of various societies, including his own, and judge them 
from a moral point of view. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN, 


Stephen Spender. 


> . 

Fiction 
A Horse for the Island. By Bettina. (Hamish Hamilton. 
Tracy’s Tiger. By William Saroyan. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
The Blue Hussar. By Roger Nimier. (MacGibbon & Kee. 12s. 6d.) 
No More Champagne. By Elizabeth Varley. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 
INFLUENCED, as One inevitably is, by the literary fashions of the day, 
the novels I find hardest to assess fairly are the gentle, moral, almost 
allegorical ones. Being devotedly fond of Victorian children’s books, 
I nearly always enjoy these while I read’*them. And then afterwards 
I become torn with doubt, wondering whether it wasn’t only in 
childishness that I enjoyed them, whether the author didn’t perhaps 
write with the very intention, to put it erudely, of pulling a fast one 
on the reader. Some, of course, which to mention would be 
invidious, are clearly phony from the start, and belong to the same 
refined contemporary culture as kiddies and suites and garden 
gnomes. But there are others that please by a simplicity that seems 
to enshrine truth—until one starts to wonder whether truth is, indeed, 
as simple as all that. 

{ am nearly sure that 4 Horse for the Island is both honest and 
good. Certainly I greatly enjoyed reading it (but that’s no criterion, 
because I often enjoy the most awful trash), and it does seem to me 
considerably more subtle in its writing and imagining than is custo- 
mary in this class of book. It is the story of Limore, an island off 
the Venetian coast, in the early years of this century. When it 
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begins, the island is a simple place, barbaric and self-sufficient ; the 
people from the mainland are foreigners, and Tarloa, the peasant 
who starts to farm and brings a horse to the island, must walk as 
precarious a social tightrope as a negro in a town of white men. 
Then the Count comes to drink Tarloa’s remembered wine, discovers 
the possibilities of the island, and brings to it the prosperity of a 
popular summer-resort. The island changes, and the life of the 
people changes ; and I think the author would like us to believe that 
the impact of these changes on the people is for the worse, though 
I don’t think this is so, for their life before prosperity was brutish 
and now it is vulgar, but the fundamental good and bad remain the 
same. The entire story is very pleasantly told, and what I found 
most memorable was the terrifying unnatural spring when the waves 
froze in the harbour and life nearly died ; this seemed to embody a 
deep real dread. It is both selective and yet true to life, this book, 
and if the people tend to be over-consistent, this is not stylistically 
improper on so foreign and restricted a stage. 

Tracy's Tiger, a very short book for the money, is a more doubtful 
proposition. The young man Tracy has a tiger who is really a black 
panther and whose name—though this we don’t discover till the 
last word—is Love. The tiger and Tracy live together in New York 
(** What makes the lamb love Mary so ? *’) and the shallow allegory 
holds its water and the reader until the day when the tiger becomes 
visible to the external world, and, after being not unreasonably shot, 
creeps away wounded, a hidden menace. It is now, when reality 
strikes fancy in a manner the author cannot make acceptable, that 
the whole thing becomes whimsy of a usual and silly kind—although 
even then I can’t but be sorry for the wounded shabby tiger. 

The Blue Hussar is of quite another order and in a far more 
fashionable idiom. It’s a difficult book to get into because of the 
narrative device the author has chosen. His characters are all in 
or connected with the Blue Hussars, a French regiment made up of 
ex-militia, ex-Partisans, ex-all-sorts, who occupy the Rhineland at 
the end of the last war. Each chapter is told by a different character 
who, though they eventually differentiate themselves, share a com- 
mon, presumably the author’s, style, and so for a long time remain 
very hard to tell apart. The story is principally that of Frangois 
Sanders, a tough intelligent likable man (rather a modern French 
Mr. Rochester) and his affaire with Rita, the German girl, that 
eventually leads him to the now commonplace literary realisation 
that he must find his way back to humanity. ** Civilisation, father- 
land, religion—these words mean something ’’—which is, after all, 
just what Pétain said, though both Sanders and his creator would 
recoil from such a sponsor. This book can be recommended with 
fair confidence to the intellectual reader, because it is a novel of 
ideas and situations well described and stimulating to consider. 

For really light reading, No More Champagne might well fill an 
idle hour, since it is often funny and always informative, despite an 
excruciatingly arch style. It’s the narrator’s account of an official 
journey in the Empire in which her husband travelled as secretary 
to a likable English V.I.P. and wife. Miss Varley’s impression of 
Australia being very different from and considerably more convincing 
than Nevile Shute’s, this can safely be categorised as one of those 
books that makes one thankful to live in England. ; 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 





The Kénigsmark Drawings, by Rex Whistler (Richards Press. 105s.) 
is a sumptuous piece of book-making in which Rex Whistler’s ten 
Baroque drawings for A. E. W. Mason’s Kénigsmark find a fitting 
setting. Laurence Whistler introduces them, publishes his brother’s 
modest and charming letters to Mason, and explains the relevance 
of the illustrations to the text. Although the drawings may not 
rank with Whistler’s best work, some of them (notably the title- 
page) are admirable, and together they constitute a remarkable 
achievement for a junior officer of the Welsh Guards to have carried 
through during his war-time years of training. The book will there- 
fore be treasured by those lucky enough to possess it and set beside 
Laurence Whisiler’s short biography of his brother as a memorial 
of a graceful artist too soon lost. D. H. 


THe Midwinter issue of Wessex Letters from Springhead, obtainable 
from the Secretary, The Springhead Ring, Fontwell Magna, Shaftes- 
bury, Dorset (2s. post free), is devoted to the memory of the late 
H. J. Massingham, who died last year and whose contributions to 
the Spectator towards the close of his life will be remembered by 
many readers. The booklet reprints an article by Massingham, 
** Village Bedrock,’’ and includes appreciations of him by Arthur 
Bryant, Adrian Bell, Edmund Blunden, and others, as well as an 
impressive bibliography of his published works. His last book, 
Prophecy of Famine, written in collaboration with Edward Hyams, 
is due from Thames and Hudson at the beginning of March. 
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of British politics at the end of the eighteenth century | 
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; the controversy between the ‘whig’ historians and their 
ul | modern critics. It deals with the reasons which led 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Stock market values reflect the opinions 
and judgement of a host of investors and 
speculators whose skill in assessing market 
influences varies enormously. These influ- 
ences include statistical data, trade reports 
and political and economic developments, as 
well as mass hopes and fears—both rational 
and irrational —and good and faulty inter- 
pretations and assessments. Generally it is 
the views of a small but highly skilled group 
of investment experts which mainly deter- 
mine the course of the market ; but even the 
experts must be baffled by the complex forces 
which face them today. Events in Russia and 
Egypt may well have a decisive influence on 
the political and economic future of the 
world. Does the news from Russia portend a 
break-down of the Soviet organisation or an 
abrupt change in foreign policy, or simply an 
internal purge which may increase Russia’s 
strength ? What will be the effect in the 
Middle East and on the big oil companies ? 
Day-to-Day Influences 

The answers are not yet available, nor do 
we yet know if Mr. Butler will achieve his 
hopes of a balanced budget, bigger exports 
and increased savings, without inflation and 
without curtailing the defence and housing 
programmes or the social services. There is 
also the enigma of what will happen when 
American defence spending declines. We 
know that in some years a drop of 4 per cent. 
in U.S. consumption has caused a fall of 
30 per cent. in American imports from the 
sterling area; but history does not always 
repeat itself. All these problems must be 
kept in view in any attempt to appraise the 
1953 market outlook, but they may have 
little effect on the immediate course of the 
market. Here the day-to-day influences 
are more important: the breakdown of 
** take-over ’’ negotiations ; the release of 
funds immobilised last week in the Anglo- 
Iranian issue ; reports of better trade in the 
West Riding and higher prices at the wool 
sales; the weekly revenue returns ; expec- 
tations of a resumption of municipal 
borrowing ; the liquidation of a deceased 
estate ; the purchase of ** special situation *’ 
stocks ; the endemic shortage of new sav- 
ings. These are the common daily deter- 
minants of market movements, but they offer 
virtually no clue to the state of the market a 
month or a year hence. 


More Bank Dividends 

Hopes that the raising of the National 
Provincial Bank dividend from 15 to 16 per 
cent. would be followed by higher payments 
by Lioyds and the Midland were disap- 
pointed. Their dividends were unchanged, 
though both could have paid more, since 
net earnings in each case were about 8 per 
cent. higher, compared with a rise of under 
4 per cent. in National Provincial’s net 
profit. The explanation may be that the 
Lloyds and Midland directors had already 
decided to maintain their dividends before 
the N.P. announcement was made. Bank 
shareholders, however, may have something 
to look forward to a year hence if the better 
trend of bank profits is continued in 1953. 
Apart from the latest increase in the N.P. 
distribution, the dividends of the ** Big 
Five ** have been unchanged since the pre- 
war years. If earnings show a further 
improvement this year, some compensation 


for the steep rise in the cost of living and 
the heavier tax deductions since 1939 would 
not come amiss to the shareholders. 


West Riding Revival 

News about the woollen and worsted 
industries continues cheerful. At the first 
London wool sales of 1953 competition for 
almost all types of wool was strong ; while 
the Wool Industry Bureau Statistics show 
that the rate of wool consumption in 
November was the highest for any month 
for nearly two years and was 44 per cent. 
higher than in November, 1951. Then from 
Major Beddington Behrens, Chairman of 
Jeremiah Ambler, which has _ substantial 
interests in worsted spinning, comes the 
statement that everyone in the group is now 
on full time and that double shifts are being 
worked in Northern Ireland. He adds that 
the company is in an exceptionally strong 
financial position and that profits for the 
year are satisfactory. This company raised 
its interim dividend from 7 to 7.7 per cent., 
just before declaring a 10 per cent. capital 
bonus, and this step suggests that the total 


payment for the year may be maintained at . 


16 per cent. on the enlarged capital.. This 
would represent 17.6 per cent. on the 
previous capital. If the hope is fulfilled, 
the 5s. shares, now around IIs. 3d., would 
yield over 7 per cent. 

West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills 
reports a rise of £111,700 to £804,873 in 
group profit for the year to August 3lst. 
After providing £460,816 for tax, net earn- 
ings are about £27,000 better, and the 
dividend for the year is raised from 224 to 
25 per cent. This payment is covered over 
three times by earnings, and | regard the 
shares as an attractive purchase at the 
current price of 74s. 6d. to yield nearly 
6] per cent. 


Diamond Dividend Hopes 

Sales of diamonds in 1952 have fulfilled 
expectations by setting up a new record at 
£69,662,000, compared with the previous 
best of £65,058,000 in 1951. The rise was 
due solely to an increase of £5,615,000 to 
£23,892,000 in sales of industrial stones, for 
sales of gem stones were about £1,000,000 
lower than in 1951. The De Beers group 
evidently has had another prosperous year, 
anc the market expect a total dividend of 
220 per cent. for 1952, with more optimistic 
estimates ranging up to 240 per cent., 
against 200 per cent. for 1951. On a 220 per 
cent. basis the 5s. Deferred shares at 68s. 
would yield over 19} per cent. gross, after 
allowing for Dominion tax relief. The 
accounts for 1952 should show an excep- 
tionally strong financial position, and by 
normal criteria the shares still look cheap, 
though some brokers have reservations 
about them. No one expects another 
1930-32 slump, but it is felt that sales of 
gem diamonds could react sharply on a 
moderate setback in U.S. trade, and that 
the demand for industrial stones may drop 
when the U.S. stockpiling purchases are 
completed. While these possibilities should 
be borne in mind, any serious recession in 
America would, no doubt, lead to cheaper 
money and increased public works expen- 
diture with the object of reviving trade. 
Meanwhile, U.S. industrial production is at 


1953 


a post-war peak and is likely to remain high 
for another year or so. 

Since I mentioned Anglo-American In- 
vestment Trust £1 shares around 81s. the 
price has risen to 96s. 3d. on market esti- 
mates of a total dividend of 75 per cent. for 
1952, against 60 per cent. for 195t. If this 
estimate is realised, the yield would be about 
19} per cent., allowing for Dominion tax 
relief. From the angle of asset values these 
shares still seem more attractive than De 
Beers, but I hesitate to recommend a pur- 
chase after the rise of 15s. 3d. in five weeks. 


Pearl Assurance Yield 

When the national insurance scheme was 
introduced many people thought that the 
industrial life assurance companies would 
be badly hit. This expectation has certainly 
gone astray in the case of Pearl Assurance, 
which reports a record new life business of 
£47,010,518 in 1952, after deduction of 
reassurances. Of the total, £27,181,523 


represents new industrial life business, com- | 
pared with £23,626,520 in 1951, and the ' 


increase in new business in the industrial 
branch is considerably greater than that in 
the Ordinary branch. Assurance companies 
are not obliged to reveal appropriations to 
inner reserves, and the Pearl usually shows 
just enough earnings to cover the dividend, 
which has risen from 40 per cent. free of tax 
for 1945 to 55 per cent. free of tax for 1950 
and 1951. The £1 Ordinary shares can now 
be bought at about 18% to yield £5 14s. Od. 
per cent. gross on the 55 per cent. tax-free 
dividend. This is a good return on this type 
of investment, for assurance shares are 
growth stocks in a very real sense. Their 
dividend records, compared with most 
bank shares, are evidence of that. 


Ariston Gold 

After a long period of neglect, West 
African gold mining shares have lately come 
to life. One reason for this lies in the Volta 
power project, and other development 
schemes for the Gold Coast Colony which 
will require large amounts of capital. With 
these needs in mind, it would be folly on the 
part of responsible native politicians to 
jeopardise the flow of new capital to the 
Colony by penalising investors in enter- 
prises already established there. Hence the 
revival in West African gold shares, which 
went out of favour when the Gold Coast 
Colony was given a substantial degree of self- 
government. Ashanti have risen to 24s. Od. 
from the 1952 ** low ** of 15s. 9d. ; while 
Ariston 2s. 6d. shares have climbed slowly 
from 4s. 103d.—the lowest price for over 
ten years—to 6s. 3d. Ariston’s working 
profit for the year to September 30th, 1952, 
was helped by gold premium sales, and the 
raising of the interim dividend from 7} to 
10 per cent. has encouraged hopes in some 
quarters that the total payment for the year 
will go up from 25 to 30 per cent. Recent 
monthly profits have been good, and profits 
should rise further when the extensions to 
the plant, which will raise milling capacity 
from 30,000 to 40,000 tons a month, are 
completed. Ore reserves average 6} dwt. 
and represent eight years’ supply at the 
current milling rate. For a gold mine 
Ariston has an excellent record—dividends 
have been paid every year since 1933—and 
I regard the shares as a promising specula- 
tion at about 6s. 3d. On a 25 per cent. 
dividend the yield is 10 per cent., but it 
would be 12 per cent. if the dividend goes 
up to 30 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
MR. A. HAROLD BIBBY’S STATEMENT 





PROSPERITY THROUGH BRITISH GENIUS 
SKILL 
Mr. A. Harovp Bissy, D.S.O., D.L., Chairman 
of Martins Bank Limited, in the course of his 
statement to the shareholders said: 

Despite a continued increase in operating 
costs the net profit has been more than main- 
tained and the Board consider the result 
satisfactory. The Bank’s holding of Govern- 
ment Stocks has been only in fixed maturities, 
mainly short dated, and depreciation has been 
correspondingly light and met from inner 
resources without unduly depleting them: the 
depreciation will be recouped as redemption 
approaches. 

Regarding the nation’s economy during the 
past six months we have not only seen a 
marked improvement in our dollar and gold 
account but also in our Sterling account within 
the European Payments Union, and on this 
our Government is to be congratulated as the 
first step to solvency. The internal position is 
not so happy; twice within thirteen months 
Government expenditure has outrun its income 
and the floating debt has had to be funded. 
The country is looking for a drastic curtail- 
ment of Government expenditure, firstly to 
live within its income and, secondly, by a 
general relief in taxation to enable industry, 
from which it draws that income, to re-equip 
itself for the intensified competition that lies 
ahead. 

LIVING STANDARDS 

By the operation of the monetary lever the 
country is being brought through the most 
critical period of its post-war financial dangers 
and there is no reason, provided we have 
learnt our lesson, why a more stable and 
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assured standard of living should not be 
attained. I wonder whether the man in the 
street ever realised how near to starvation he 
was. He seemed much more immediately 
concerned as to whether he should have 
“ free ” teeth than whether he should have any 
meat to eat when he got them. 

Our balance of trade was deteriorat'ng so 
rapidly that if things had been allowed to con- 
tinue we would have been unable to buy 
sufficient food to keep us from starvation or 
raw materials to enable our factories to 
employ more than skeleton staffs. 

If only this position could be realised there 
would be little heard of our rights to any self- 
determined standard of living but, instead, 
there would be an almost fanatical resolve to 
exert ourselves, realising that how we live is 
ultimately decided by how much work we do. 

Let us hope that we have weathered the 
worst of the storm, but let us also recognise 
that it has only been done by raiding our now 
irreducible reserves, by the aid of our generous 
friends across the Atlantic and by the efforts 
of those who had enough intelligence to see 
the danger and do their utmost to avert it. 

When hundreds of millions are spent in one 
year on alcohol, tobacco, luxuries and gamb- 
ling, it is impossible to maintain that the cost 
of living is cut so bare that there is no room 
for economies. 

In the public mind the cost of these non- 
essentials is often added to the cost of essen- 
tials for our general well-being and, to meet 
any shortage in either, there is the all too 
common belief that such deficiency can and 
should be made good by increases in our 
wages. salaries, fees or dividends. 

Collectively, there is no source from which 
these increases can be derived other than 
through our own exertions. If one does not 
work one shall not eat, is an economic truth 
which is not merely a capitalist dogma for 
nowhere is it practised today with greater 
ruthlessness than in the Communist dominated 
countries. 
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MAINTAINING OUR PLACE IN WORLD 
MARKETS 

If we try to press our self-appointed rights 
out of line with self-imposed efforts, we shall 
inevitably price ourselves out of world 
markets. 

Many of our leaders in our great trades 
unions realise this truth but it is difficult for 
them to put it across, particularly to those who 
deliberately shut their eyes to unpleasant facts. 

Many of the industries which used to pro- 
vide the bulk of our exports now find that 
those goods are being made cheaper abroad. 
This should not produce a feeling of pessimism 
for new industries are always springing up 
and new inventions superseding the older 
ones and our genius and efforts should be so 
directed that we are always ahead of our 
competitors and ready by flexibility to turn 
over production in order to exploit our advan- 
tage. 

We pride ourselves that our general educa- 
tion is on a higher level than in most primary 
producing countries. If we are to take full 
advantage of this then the old apprentice 
principle must be encouraged so that the 
majority of our population become skilled 
craftsmen capable of producing high-grade 
products beyond the capabilities of less-skilled 
competitors abroad. 

In practically every trade, science and 
mechanisation demand a much higher degree 
of study, knowledge and application than ever 
before. The old prayer, “ Oh, Lord, give me 
knowledge and wisdom to apply it” could 
never be more urgent than it is today. 

Our scientists and inventors, our skill in 
management and our craftsmanship are 
unbeaten and provided they have full play and 
their products are not priced out of interna- 
tional markets our circumstances should 
improve. The sellers’ market has gone and 
the buyer now demands prompt delivery and 
good workmanship but only at a price that 
will win us the contract in face of ever grow- 
ing international competition. 








To Stimulate Additional 
Personal Savings 


THE RATE OF INTEREST ON ALL 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY SHARES 


is increased to 


37% NET— FROM 


4 Ist JAN., 1953 


(Income Tax Paid by the Society) 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets exceed £7,000,000 


Full information from 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
providing the most attractive Investment 
and Mortgage facilities. Founded in 1848. 


Reserves £360,000 





Mr. George H. Wales, 
Founder and Governing 
Director of Beasley's, Lid, 


10 DAYS’ 


post. 





FREE TRIAL 


Post this coupon and 
you will receive full 1 Beasley Rupture Appliance. 
details by return of { 


© ! 
APPLIANCTS SUPPLIED | Address 
UNDER THE NATIONAL 

HEALTH SERVICE. 







I'll give you 
FREEDOM 
from Truss Discomf ort 


AND MAKE YOU ae 
FOR WORK & PLA 
be 









WRITE TO ME TO-DAY 


and | will send you details of our sensational 


‘FEATHERGRIP’ 


RUPTURE CUSHION 


which will give you a degree of comfort you’ve never 
previously known. 
ensures the most wonderful relief by means of this new, 
amazingly light and compact air-cushion. 

and worn by the Medical Profession. 


The Beasley RUPTURE Appliance 


Recommended 


I to Mr. Geo. Wales, of BEASLEY’S LTD., 
| 154, Newnham, Glos. 
I 


Please forward me, in plain wrapper, full 
particulars of your Free Trial offer of a 
Also your 
Booklet “The Truth about Rupture.”’ 


! Name 








" Personal fittings at 4, Cork St., London, 
W.l; 270, Deansgate, Manchester, 3; 546, 


Sauchiehall St., Glasgow. 
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